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Tuts author, distinguished in the 18th century, survived till the 
present was considerably advanced, interesting to the public, as 
well as to private society, not only on account of his own claims to 
distinction, but as the last of that constellation of genius which the 
predominating spirit of Johnson had assembled about him, and in 
which he presided a stern Aristarchus. Cumberland’s character 
and writings are associated with those of Goldsmith, of Burke, of 
Percy, of Reynolds, names which sound in our ears as those of 
English Classics. He was his own biographer; and from his own 
memoirs we are enabled to trace a brief sketch of his life and la- 
bours, as also of his temper and character; on which latter subjects 
we have the evidence of contemporaries, and perhaps, some recol- 
lections of our own. 

Richard Cumberland boasted himself, with honest pride, the 
descendant of parents respectable for their station, eminent in 
learning, and no less for worth and piety. The celebrated Richard 
Bentley was his maternal grandfather, a name dreaded as well as 
respected in literature, and which his descendant, on several occa- 
sions, protected with filial respect against those who continued over 
his grave the insults which he had received from the wits of Queen 
Anne’s reign. This eminent scholar had one son, the well-known 
author of Zhe Wishes, and two daughters. The second, Joanna, 
the Phebe of Byrom’s pastoral, married Denison Cumberland, son 
of an arch-deacon, and grandson of Richard Cumberland, bishop of 
Peterborough. Though possessed of some independence, he be- 
came rector of Stanwick, at the instance of his father-in-law, Dr. 
Bentley, and in course of time, Bishop of Clonfert, and was after- 
wards translated to the see of Kilmore. 

Richard Cumberland, the subject of this memoir, was the second 
child of this marriage, the eldest being Joanna, a daughter. He 
was born on the 19th of February, 1732; and, as he naturally de- 
lights to record with precision, in an apartment called the judge’s 
chamber, of the master’s lodge of Trinity College, then occupied 
by his celebrated maternal grandfather—inéer sylvas academi. 
With equal minuteness the grandson of the learned Bentley goes 
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through the course of his earlier studies, and registers his progress 
under Kinsman of St. Edmondsbury, afterwards at Westminster, 
and finally at Cambridge; in all which seminaries of classical eru- 
ditions he highly distinguished himself. At college, he endangered 
his health by the severity with which he followed his studies, ob 
tained his bachelor’s degree with honour, and passed with triumph 
a peculiarly difficult examination; the result of which was his being 
elected to a fellowship. 

Amid his classical pursuits, the cultivation of English letters was 
not neglected, and Cumberland became the author of many poems 
of considerable merit. It may*be observed, however, that he sel 
dom seems to have struck out an original path for himself, but ra 
ther wrote because others had written successfully, and in the man 
ner of which they had set an example, than from the strong impulse 
of that inward fire, which makes or forces a way for its own corus 
cations, without respect to the paths of others. ‘Thus Cumberland 
wrote an elegy in a church-yard on Saint Mark’s Eve, because 
Gray had written an elegy in a country church-yard. He wrote 
a drama on the subject of Elfrida, and with a chorus, in imitation 
of Mason; he imitated Hammond, and he imitated Spenser, and 
seems to display a mind full of information and activity, abounding 
with the natural desire of distinction, but which had not yet at- 
tained sufficient confidence in its own resources, a fault from which 
none of his compositions are perhaps entirely free. 

Mr. Cumberland’s original destiny was to have walked the re- 
spectable and retired path by which his ancestors had ascended to 
ehurch dignity ; and there is every reason to believe that, as he 
was their equal in worth and learning, his success in life might 
have been the same as theirs. But a temptation, difficult to be ro 
sisted, turned him from the study of divinity to that of politics. 

The Rev. Mr. Cumberland, father of the poet, had it in his power 
to render some important services to the Marquis of Halifax, then 
distinguished as a public character; and in recompense of acknow- 
ledgment of this, young Richard was withdrawn from the groves 
of Cam, and the tranquil pursuit of a learned profession, to attend 
the noble lord in the advantageous and confidential situation of pri- 
vate secretary. Amidst much circumlocution and moral reflection, 
which Cumberland bestows on this promotion and change of pur- 
suit, the reader may fairly infer, that though he discharged with 
regularity the ostensible duties of his office, it was not suited to 
him; nor did he give the full satisfaction that perhaps he might 
have done, had a raw academician, his head full, as he says, of 
Greek and Latin, and little acquainted with the affairs of the exist- 
ing world, been in the first place introduced for a time to busy life 
as a spectator, ere called to take an active part in it as a duty. 
His situation, however, introduced him to the best society, and in- 
sured liberal favour and patronage (so far as praise and reeommen- 
dation went), to the efforts of his muse. In particular, his connec- 
tion with Lord Halifax introduced our author to Bubb Doddington, 
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afterwards Lord Melcombe, of Diary memory, who affected the 
character of Mecenas, and was in reality an accomplished man. 

It was under the joint auspices of Lords Halifax and Melcombe, 
that Cumberland executed what he has entitled his first legitimate 
drama, The Banishment of Cicero—an unhappy subject, which 
is not redeemed by much powerful writing. This tragedy was re- 
commended to Garrick by the two noble patrons of Cumberland; 
but, in despite of his deference for great names and high authori- 
ties, the manager would not venture on so unpromising a subject 
ef representation. The Banishment of Cicero was published by 
the author, who frankly admits, that in dog so he printed Gar- 
rick’s vindication. 

About this time, as an earnest of future favours, Cumberland 
obtained, through the influence of Lord Halifax, the office of 
Crown-Agent for the province of Nova Scotia, and conceived his 
fortune sufficiently advanced in the world, to settle himself by 
marriage. In 1759, therefore, he united himself to Elizabeth, 
only daughter of George Ridge, of Kilmerton, by Miss Brooke, 
a niece of Cumberland’s grandfather, Bentley. Mrs. Cumberland 
was accomplished and beautiful, and the path of promotion appeared 
xo brighten before the happy bridegroom. 

Lord Bute’s star was now fast rising in the political horizon, 

and both the Marquis of Halifax and the versatile Bubb Dodding- 
ton had determined to worship the influence of this short-lived 
-luminary. ‘The latter obtained a British Peerage, a barren honour, 
which only entitled him to walk in the procession at the corona- 
tion, and the former had the Lieutenancy of Ireland. The cele- 
brated Single Speech Hamilton, held the post of Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, while Cumberland, not to his perfect con- 
tent, was obliged to confine himself to the secondary department 
of Ulster Secretary. There was wisdom, perhaps, in the selection, 
though it would have been unreasonable to expect the disappointed 
private secretary to concur in that opinion. No one ever doubted 
the acute political and practical talents of William Gerard Hamil- 
ton, while Cumberland possessed, perhaps, too much of the poeti- 
cal temperament to rival him as a man of business. <A vivid ima- 
gination, eager on its own schemes, and unapt to be stirred by 
matter of duller import; a sanguine temper, to which hopes too 
often seem as certainties, joined to a certain portion both of self- 
opinion, and self-will, although they are delightful, considered as 
the attributes of an intimate friend, are inconvenient ingredients 
in the character of a dependent, whose duty lies in the paths of 
ordinary business. - 

Cumberland, however, rendered his principal some effectual ser- 
vice, even in the most worldly application of the phrase—he dis- 
covered a number of lapsed patents, the renewal of which the Lord 
Lieutenant found a convenient fund of influence. But the Ulster 
Secretary had no other reward than the empty offer of a baronetey, 
which he wisely declined. He was gratified, however, though less 
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directly, by the promotion of his father to the sce of Clonfert in 
Ireland. The new prelate shifted his residence to that kingdom, 
where his son, with pious duty, spent some considerable part of 
every year in attendance on him during his life. 

Lord Halifax, on his return to England, obtained the Seals of 
Secretary of State, and Cumberland, a candidate for the office 
of Under Secretary, received the cold answer from his patron, 
‘*that he was not fit for every situation;’’ a reason scarce rendered 
more palatable by the special addition, that he did not possess the 
necessary fluency in the French tongue. Sedgewick, the success- 
ful competitor, vacated,a situation at the Board of Trade, called 
Clerk of Reports, and Cumberland became desirous to hold it in 
his room. As this was in the gilt of Lord Hillsborough, the pro- 
posal to apply for it was in a manner withdrawing from the patro- 
nage of Lord Halifax, who seems to have considered it as such, and 
there ensued some coldness betwixt the minister and his late pri- 
vate secretary. On looking at these events, we can see that Cum- 
berland was probably no good man of business, as it is called, cer- 
tainly no good courtier; for, holding such a confidential situation 
with Lord Halifax, he must otherwise have rendered himself either 
too useful, or too agrecable, to be easily parted with. 

An attempt of Cumberland’s to fill up the poetical part of an Eng- 
lish opera, incurred the jealousy of Bickerstaff, the author of Love 
in a Village, then in possession of that department of dramatic 
eomposition. ‘The piece, called Zhe Summer’s Tale, succeeded 
in such a degree as induced the rival writer to vent his indignation 
in every species of abuse against the author and the drama. Ina 
much better spirit, Cumberland ascribed Bickerstaff’s hostility to 
an anxious apprehension for his interest, and generously intimated 
his intention to interfere no farther with him as a writer of ope- 
ras. The dispute led to important consequences; for Smith, well 
known by the deserved appellation of Gentleman Smith, then of Co- 
vent Garden, turned the author’s dramatic genius into a better chan- 
nel, by strongly recommending to him to attempt the legitimate 
drama. By this encouragement, Mr. Cumberland was induced to 
commence his dramatic career, which he often pursued with sue- 
cess, and almost always with such indefatigable industry as has no 

arallel in our theatrical history. 

The Brothers was the first fruit of this ample harvest. It was 
received with applause, and is still on the stock-list of acting plays. 
The sudden assumption of spirit by Sir Benjmin Dove, like Luke’s 
change from servility to insolence, is one of those incidents which 
always tell well upon the spectator. The author acknowledges 
his obligation to Fletcher’s Little French Lawyer, but the co- 
medy is brought to bear on a point so different, that little is in 
this instance detracted from its merit. 

But the West Indian, which succeeded in the following year, 
raised its author much higher in the class of dramatic writers of 
the period, and—had Sheridan not been—must have placed Cum- 
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berland decidedly at the head of the list. It is a classical comedy ; 
the dialogue spirited and elegant; the characters well conceived, 
and presenting bold features, though still within the line of proba- 
bility; and the plot regularly conducted, and happily extricated. 
The character of Major O’Flaherty, which those who have seen it 
represented by Irish Johnstone, will always consider as one of the 
most efficient in the British Drama, may have had the additional 
merit of suggesting that of Sir Lucius O’Trigger; but the latter is 
a companion, not 2 copy, of Cumberland’s portrait. 

Garrick, reconciled with the author by a happy touch of praise, 
in the prologue to the Brothers, contributed an epilogue, and Tom 
King supported the character of Belcour, with that elastic energy, 
which gave reality to all the freaks of a child of the sun, whose be- 
nevolence seems as instinctive as his passions. 

The Fashionable Lover, which followed the est Indian, was 
an addition to Cumberland’s reputation. ‘There was the same ele- 
gance of dialogue, but much less of the vis eomica. The scenes 
hang heavy on the stage, and the character of Colin M‘Leod, the 
honest Scotch servant, not being drawn from nature, has little, ex- 
cepting tameness, to distinguish it from the Gibbies and Sawneys 
which had hitherto possession of the stage, as the popular repre- 
sentatives of the Scottish nation. The author himself is, doubtless, 
of a different opinion, and labours hard to place his Fashionable 
Lovers by the side of the West Indian, in point of merit; but the 
critic cannot avoid assenting to the judgment of the audience 
The Cholerick Man was next acted, and was well received, though 
now forgotten; and other dramatic sketches, of minor importance, 
were given by Cumberland to the public, before the production of 
his Battle of Hastings, a tragedy, in which the language, often 
uncommonly striking, has more merit than the characters of the 
plot. The latter has the inconvenient fault of being inconsistent 
with history, which at once affords a hold to every critic of the 
most ordinary degree of information. It was successful, however, 
Henderson performing the principal character. Bickerstaff being 
off the stage, our author also wrote Ca/ypso, and another opera, 
with the view of serving a meritorious young composer, named 
Butler. 

Neither did these dramatic labours entirely occupy his time, 
He found leisure to defend the memory of his grandfather, Bent- 
Jey, in a controversy with Lowth, and to plead the cause of the 
unhappy Daniel Perreau, over whose fate hangs a veil so myste- 
rious, by drawing up his address to the jury. 

The satisfaction which the author must have derived from the 
success of his various dramatic labours, seems to have been in some 
degree embittered by the criticisms to which all authors, but es- 
pecially those who write for the theatre, are exposed. He acknow- 
ledges that he gave too much attention to the calumnies and abuse 
of the public press, and tells us, that Garrick used to call him the 
man without askin. Unquestionably, toughness of hide is meces- 
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sary on such occasions; but, on the whole, it will be found that 
they who give least attention to such poisoned arrows, experience 
least pain from their venom. 

There was, indeed, in Cumberland’s situation, enough to con- 
sole him for greater mortifications, than malevolent criticism ought 
to have had power to inflict. He was happy in his family, con- 
sisting of four sons and two daughters. All the former entered the 
king’s service; the first aad third as soldiers, the second and fourth 
in the navy. Besides these domestic blessings, Cumberland stood 
in the first ranks of literature, and, as a matter of course, in the 
first ranks in society, to which, in England, literature is a ready 
passport. His habits and manners qualified him for enjoying this 
distinguished situation, and his fortune, including the profits of his 
office, and his literary revenues, seem not to have been inadequate 
to his maintaining his ground. It was shortly after improved by 
Lord George Germain, afterwards Lord Sackville, who promoted 
him in the handsomest manner to the situation of Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, at which he had hitherto held a subordinate situa- 
tion. A distant relation also, Decimus Reynolds, constituted Mr. 
Cumberland heir to a considerable property, and placed his will 
in the hands of his intended successor, in order that he might not 
be tempted to alter it at a future period. Cumberland was too ho- 
nourably minded to accept of it, otherwise than as a deposit to be 
called back at the testator’s pleasure. After the course of several 
years, Mr. Reynolds resumed it accordingly. Another remarkable 
disappointment had in the meanwhile befallen, which, while it 
closed his further progress in political life, gave a blow to his pri- 
vate fortune, which it never seems to have recovered, and, in the 
author’s own words, “ very strongly contrasted and changed the 
complexion of his latter days from that of the preceding ones.” 

In the year 1780, hopes were entertained of detaching Spain 
from the hostile confederacy by which Great Britian was all but 
overwhelmed. That kingdom could not but dread the example 
held out by the North Americans to their own colonies. It was 
supposed possible to open a negotiation with the minister, Florida 
Blanca, and Richard Cumberland was the agent privately entrusted 
with conducting this political intrigue. He was to proceed in a 
frigate to Lisbon, under pretence of a voyage for health or plea- 
sure; and either to go on to Madrid, or to return to Britain, as he 
should be advised after communicating with the Abbé Hussey, 
Chaplain to his Catholic Majesty, the secret agent in this impor- 
tant affair. Mrs. Cumberland and her daughters accompanied him 
on this expedition. On the voyage, the envoy had an opportunity, 
precious to an author and dramatist, of seeing British courage dis- 
played on its own proper element, by an action betwixt the Mil- 
ford and a French frigate, in which the latter was captured. He 
celebrated this action in a very spirited sea-song, which we re- 
member popular some years afterwards. 

There was one point of the utmost consequence in the proposed 
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tweaty, which always has been so in negotiations with Spain, and 
which will again be so whenever she shail regain her place in the 
European republics. This point respects Gibraltar. There is little 
doubt that the temptation of recovering this important fortress was 
the bait which drew the Spanish nation into the American war; 
and could this point have been ceded, the Family Compact would 
not have opposed any insurmountable obstacle to a separate peace 
with England. But the hearts of the English people were as un- 
alterably fixed on retaining this badge of conquest as that of Spain 
upon regaining it; and, in truth, its surrender must have been ge- 
nerally regarded, at home and abroad, as a dereliction of national 
honour, and a confession of national weakness. Mr. Cumberland was, 
therefore, instructed not to proceed to Madrid until he should learn 
from the Abbe Hussey whether the cession of this important for- 
tress was, or was not, to be made, on the part of Spain, the basis 
of the proposed negotiation. In the former event, the secret envoy 
of England was not to advance to Madrid; but, on the contrary, 
to return to Britain. Ig was to ascertain this point that Hussey 
went to Madrid; but unhappily his letters to Cumberland, while 
they encouraged him to try the event of a negotiation, gave him 
no assurances whatever upon the point by which his motions were 
to be regulated, Walpole, the British minister at Lisbon, seems 
to have seen through the Abbe’s duplicity, who was desirous, per- 
haps on his own account, that the negotiation should not be broken 
off; and he advised Cumberland to conform implicitly to his in- 
structions, and either return home, or at least not to leave Lisbon 
without fresh orders from England. Unluckily, Mr. Cumberland 
had adopted the idea that delay would be fatal to the success of the 
treaty, and, sanguine respecting the peaceful dispositions of the 
Spanish ministry, and confident in the integrity of Hussey, he re- 
solved to proceed to Madrid upon his own responsibility—a teme- 
rity against which the event ought to warn all political agents. 

The following paragraph of a letter to Lord Hillsborough, shows 
Mr. Cumberland’s sense of the risk which he thought it his duty 
to incur:— 

‘<I am sensible I have taken a step which exposes me to censure 
upon failure of suceess, unless the reasons on which I have acted 
be weighed with candour, and even with indulgence. In the de- 
cision I have taken for entering Spain, I have had no other object 
but to keep alive a treaty to which any backwardness or evasion 
on my part would, I am persuaded, be immediate extinction. [ 
know where my danger lies; but as my endeavours for the public 
service, and the honour of your administration, are sincere, I have 
no doubt that I shall obtain your protection.” 

From this quotation, to which others might be added, it is evi- 
dent that, even in Cumberland’s own eyes, nothing but his success 
could entirely vindicate him from the charge of officious temerity ; 
and the events which were in the mean time occuring in London, 
removed this chance to an incaleulable distance. When he arrived 
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at Madrid, he found Florida Blanca in full possession of the whole 
history of the mob termed Lord George Gordon’s, and, like fo- 
reiguers on all such occasions, bent to perceive in the explosion of 
a popular tumult the downfall of the British monarchy and minis- 
try.* A negotiation, of a delicate nature, at any rate, and opened 
under such auspices, could hardly be expected to prosper, although 
Mr. Cumberland did his best to keep it alive. Under a reluctant 
permission of the British ministry, rather extorted than granted, 
the envoy resided about twelve months in Madrid, trying earnestly 
to knit the bonds of amity between ministers, who seem to have 
had little serious hope or intention of pacification, until at length 
Cumberland’s return was commanded in express terms, on the 18th 
January, 1781. This was upon the very ground of the cession of 
Gibraltar. According to Cumberland, the Spaniards only wanted 
to talk on this subject; and if he had been permitted to have given 
accommodation in a matter of mere punctilio, the object of a sepa- 
rate treaty might have been accomplished. To this sanguine state- 
ment we can give no credit. Spain was, @t this very moment, em- 
ployed in actively combining the whole strength of her kingdom 
for the recovery of this fortress, with which she naturally esteemed 
her national honour peculiarly connected. She was bribed by the 
promise of the most active and powerful assistance from France, 
and it is very improbable that they would have sacrificed the high 
hopes which they entertained of carrying this important place by 
force of arms, in exchange for any thing short of its specific sur 
render. 

Still, however, as Mr. Cumberland acted with the most perfect 
good faith, and with a zeal, the fault of which was only its excess, 
the reader can scarce be prepared by our account of his errors, for 
the unworthy treatment to which he was subjected. Our author 
affirms, and we must presume with perfect accuracy, that when he 
set out upon this mission, besides receiving a thousand pounds in 
hand, he had assurance from the secretary of the treasury, that all 
bills drawn by Mr. Cumberland on his own bank, should be in- 
stantly replaced from the treasury; and he states, that, notwith- 
standing this positive pledge, accompanied by the naming a very 
large sum, as placed at his discretion, no one penny was ever so 
replaced by government; and that he was obliged to repay from 
his private fortune, to a ruinous extent, the bankers who had ad- 
vanced money on his private credit; for which, by no species oi 
appeal or application, was he ever able to obtain Feimbursement. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Cumberland’s political pru- 
dence in venturing beyond his commission, or of his sanguine dis- 
position, which continued to hope a favourable issue to a desperate 
negotiation, there can be no doubt that he was suffered to remain 
at Madrid, a British agent, recognised as such by the ministry, in 
eonstant correspondence with the secretary of state, and receiving 


* Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 18. 
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from him directions respecting his residence at, or departure from, 
Madrid. There seems, therefore, to have been neither justice nor 
humanity in refusing the payment of his drafts, and subjecting him 
to such wants and difficulties, that, after having declined the libe- 
ral offer of the Spanish monarch to defray his expenses, the British 
agent was only extricated from the situation of a pennyless bank- 
rupt, by the compassion of a private friend, who advanced him a 
seasonable loan of five hundred pounds. The state of the balance 
due to him was indeed considerable, being no less than four thou- 
sand five hundred pounds. And it may be thought, that, as Mr. 
Cumberland’s situation was ostensibly that of a private gentleman, 
travelling for health, much expense could not, at least ought not, 
to have attended his establishment. But his wife and daughters 
were in family with him; and we must allow for domestic com- 
fort, and even some sort of splendour, in an individual, who was 
to hold communication with the principal servants of the Spanish 
crown. Besides he had been promised an ample allowance for 
secret service money, out of a sum placed at his own discretion. 
The truth seems to be, that Lord North’s administration thought 
a thousand pounds was enough to have lost on an unsuccessful 
negotiation; and as Cumberland had certainly made himself in 
some degree responsible for the event, the same ministers, who, 
doubtless, would have had no objection to avow the issue of his 
intrigues, had they been successful, chose, in the contrary event, 
to disown them. 

To encounter the unexpected losses to which he was thus sub- 
jected, Mr. Cumberland was under the necessity of parting with 
his paternal property at an unfavourable season, and when its value 
could not be obtained. Shortly after followed the dissolution of 
the Board of Trade, and the situation of secretary fell under Burke’s 
economical pruning knife, a compensation amounting only to one 
half the value being appointed to the holder. Thus unpleasingly 
relieved from official and political duties, Mr. Cumberland adopt- 
ed the prudent resolution of relinquishing his town residence, and 
settling himself and his family at Tunbridge, where he continued 
to live in retirement, yet not without the exercise of an elegant 
hospitality, till the final close of his long life. 

The .@necdotes of eminent Painters in Spain, in two volumes, 
together with a catalogue of the pictures which adorn the Escurial, 
suffered to be made by the king of Spain’s express permission, 
were the principal fruits of our author’s visit to the continent, 
Yet we ought to except the very pretty story of Nicolas Pedrosa, 
an excellent imitation of Le Sage, which appeared in the Con- 
noisseur, a periodical paper, which Cumberland edited with con- 
siderable suecess. It was one of the literary enterprises, in which 
the author, from his acquaintance with men and manners, as well 
as his taste and learning, was well qualified to excel, and the work 
continues to afford amusement both to the general reader and the 
scholar. The latter is deeply interested in the curious and classi- 
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eal account which the Connoisseur contains of the early Greek 
drama. In this department, Cumberland has acknowledged his 
debts to the celebrated Bentley, his grandfather, and to his less 
known, but scarce less ingenious relation, Richard Bentley, son ot 
the celebrated scholar, and author of the comedy or farce termed 
The Wishes. The aid of the former was derived from the notes 
which Cumberland possessed, but that of Richard Bentley was 
more direct. 

This learned and ingenious, but rather eccentric person, was the 
friend of Horace Walpole, who, as his nephew Cumberland com- 
plains with some justice, exercised the rights of patronage rather 
unmercifully. The humour of The /Vishes was such as could 
scarcely be understood by a vulgar audience, for much of it turned 
on the absurd structure of the ancient drama, and the peculiar 
stoicism with which the chorus, supposed to be spectators of the 
scene, deduce moral lessons of the justice of the gods, from the 
atrocities which the action exhibits, but never stir a finger to in- 
terfere or to prevent them. In ridicule of this absurdity, the 
chorus in The Wishes are informed that a madman has just broken 
his way into the cellars, with a torch in his hand, to set fire to a 
magazine of gunpowder ; on which, instead of using any means of 
prevention or escape, they began, in strophe and antistrophe, to 
lament their own condition, and exclaim against the thrice unhap- 
py madman—or rather the thrice unhappy friends of the madman, 
who had not taken measures of securing him—or rather upon the 
six times unhappy fate of themselves, thus exposed to the mad- 
man’s fury. All this is a good jest to those who remember the 
stoicisin with which the choruses of AZschylus and Euripides view 
and comment upon the horrors which they witness on the stage, 
but it might have been esteemed caviare to the British audience 
in general; yet the entertainment was well received until the ex- 
travagant incident of hanging Harlequin on the stage. The author 
was so sensible of the absurdity of this exhibition, that he whis- 
pered to his nephew, Cumberland, during the representation—* If 
they do not damn this they deserve to be d—d themselves;”’ and, 
as he spoke, the condemnation of the piece was complete. It is 
much to be wished that this singular performance were given to 
the public in print.—The notice of Richard Bentley has led us 
something from our purpose, which only called on us to remark, 
that he furnished Cumberland with those splendid translations 
from the Greek dramatists which adorn the Connoisseur. The 
author however claims for himself the praise due to a version of 
the Clouds of Aristophanes, afterwards incorporated with this pe- 
riodical work. 

The modern characters introduced by Cumberland in his Con- 
noisseur, were his own; and that of the benevolent Israelite, 
Abraham Abrahams, was, he informs us, written upon principle, 
in behalf of a persecuted race. He followed up this kind intention 
in a popular comedy, entitled, “The Jew.’? The dramatic cha 
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racter of Sheva, combining the extremes of habitual parsimony and 
native philanthropy, was written in the same spirit of benevolence 
as that of Abrahams, and was excellently performed by Jack Ban- 
nister. The public prints gave the Jews credit for acknowledging 
their gratitude in a very substantial form. The author, in his 
memoirs, does not disguise his wish, that they had flattered him 
with some token of the debt which he conceives them to have 
owed. We think, however, that a prior token of regard should 
have been bestowed on the author of Joshua, in the tale of Count 
Fathom, and, moreover, we cannot be surprised that the people 
in question felt a portrait in which they were made ludicrous as 
well as interesting, to be something between an affront and a com- 
pliment. Few of the better class of the Jewish persuasion, would, 
we believe, be disposed to admit either Abraham or Sheva as fitting 
representatives of their tribe. 

In his retreat at Tunbridge, labouring in the bosom of his family, 
and making their common sitting room his place of study, Cum- 
berland continued to compose a number of dramatic pieces, of 
which he himself seems almost to have forgotten the names, and 
of which a modern reader can trace very few. Several were suc- 
cessful, several unfortunate; many never performed at all; but the 
spirit of the author continued unwearied and undismayed. The 
«drab, The Walloons, and many other plays, are forgotten; but 
the character of Penruddock, iu the Wheel of Fortune, well con- 
ceived in itself, and admirably supported by Kemble, and since 
by Charles Young, continues to command attention and applause. 
The Carmelite, a tragedy, on the regular tragic plan, attracted 
much attention, as the inimitable Siddons played the part of the 
lady of Saint Valois, and Kemble that of Montgomeri. The plot, 
however, had that fault which, after all, clings to many of Cum- 
berland’s pieces—there was a want of originality. The spectator 
or reader was by the story irresistibly reminded of Douglas, and 
there was more taste than genius in the dialogue. The language 
was better than the sentiments; but the grace of the one could not 
always disguise that the other wanted novelty. The Brothers, 
The West Indian, and The Wheel of Fortune, stand high in the 
list of acting plays, and we are assured, by a very competent 
judge, that First Love, which we have, not ourselves lately seen, 
is an excellent comedy, and maintain possession of the stage. 
The drama must have been Cumberland’s favourite style of com- 
position, for he went on shooting shaft after shaft at the mark, 
which he did not always hit, and often effacing by failures the 
memory of triumphant successes. His plays at last amounted to 
upwards of fifty, and intercession and flattery were sometimes ne- 
cessary to force their way to the stage. On these occasions, the 
green-room traditions avow that the veteran bard did not hesitate 
to bestow the most copious praises on the company who were to 
bring forward a new piece, at the expense of their rivals of the 
other house. who had his tribute of commendation in their turn, 
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when their acceptance of a play put them in his good graces. It 
was also said, that when many of the dramatic authors united in a 
complaint to the Lord Chancellor, against the late Mr. Sheridan, 
then manager of Drury-lane, he prevented Cumberland from join- 
ing the confederacy, by offering to bring out any manuscript play 
which he should select for performance. But selection was not an 
easy task to an author to whom all the offspring of his genius were 
equally dear. After much nervous hesitation, he trusted the 
chance to fortune; and out of a dozen of manuscript plays which 
lay by him, is said to have reached the manager the first which 
came to hand, without reading the title. Yet if Cumberland had 
the fondness of an author for his own productions, it must be owned 
he had also the fortitude to submit without murmuring, to the de- 
cision of the public. “1 have had my full share of success, and I 
trust I have paid my tax for it,”’ he says, good humouredly, * always 
without mutiny, and very generally without murmuring. I have 
never irritated the town by making a sturdy stand against their 
opposition, when they have been pleased to point it against any 
one of my productions. I never failed to withdraw myself on the 
very first intimation that I was unwelcome; and the only offence 
that I have been guilty of, is, that I have not always thought the 
worse of a composition, only because the public did not think well 
of it.’’* 

The Sacred Muse shared with her dramatic sisters in Cumber- 
Jand’s worship. In his poem of Calvary, he treated of a subject 
which, notwithstanding Klopstock’s success, may be termed too 
lofty and too awful to be the subject of verse. He also wrote, in 
a literary partnership with Sir James Bland Burgess (well known 
as the author of Richard-Ca@ur-de-Lion, and other compositions), 
The Exodiad, an epic poem, founded on sacred history. By Cad- 
vary the author sustained the inconvenient loss of a hundred 
pounds, and the Exodiad did not prove generally successful. 

The author also undertook the task of compiling his own Me- 
moirs; and the well known Mr. Richard Sharpe, equally beloved 
for his virtues, and admired for the extent of his information, and 
the grace with which he communicates it, by encouraging Mr. 
Cumberland to become his own biographer, has performed a most 
acceptable service to the public. It is indeed one of the author’s 
most pleasing works, and tonveys a very accurate idea of his own 
talents, feelings, and character, with many powerful sketches of 
the age which has passed away. It is impossible to read without 
deep interest, Cumberland’s account of the theatre in Goodman’s 
fields, where Garrick, in the flower of his youth, and all the energy 
of genius, bounded on the stage as Lothario, and pointed out to 
ridicule the wittol husband, and the heavy paced Horatio; while 
in the last character, Mr. Quin, contrasting the old with the modern 
dramatic manner, surly, and solemn, ina dark-green coat, profusely 
embroidered, an enormous periwig, rolled stockings, and high 
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heeled, square-toed shoes, mouthed out his heroies in a deep, full, 
unvaried tone of declamation, accompanied by a kind of sawing 
action, which had more of the senate than the stage. Several cha- 
racters of distinguished individuals are also drawn in the Memoirs 
with much force; particularly those of Doddington, Lord Halifax, 
Lord Sackville, George Selwyn, and others of the past age. There 
are some traits of satire and ridicule, which are perhaps a little 
overcharged. This work was to have remained in manuscript 
until the author’s death, when certainly such a publication appears 
with a better grace than while the auto-biographer still treads the 
stage. But Mr. Cumberland, notwithstanding his indefatigable 
labours, had never been in easy circumstances since his unlucky 
negotiation in Spain; and in the work itself, he makes the affect- 
ing confession, that circumstances, paramount to prudence and pro- 
priety, urged him to anticipate the date of publication. The Me- 
moirs were bought by Lackington’s house for £500 and passed 
speedily from a quarto to an octavo shape. 

We have yet to mention another undertaking of this unwearied 
author, at a period of life advanced beyond the ordinary date of 
humanity. The Edinburgh Review was now in possession of a 
full tide of popularity, and the Quarterly Review was just com- 
menced, or about to commence, when Mr. Cumberland undertook 
the conduct of a critical work, which he entitled the London Re- 
view, on an entirely new plan, inasmuch, as each article was to be 
published with the author’s name annexed. He was supported by 
assistants of very considerable talents, but, after two or three num- 
bers, the scheme became abortive. In fact, though the plan con- 
tained an appearance of more boldness and fiirness than the ordi- 
nary scheme of anonymous criticism, yet it involved certain in- 
conveniences, which its author did not foresee. It is true, that no 
one believes that, because the imposing personal plural We is 
adopted, it therefore warrants our supposing, that the various pieces 
in a work of periodical criticism, are subjected to the revisal of a 
board of literary judges, and that each article is the production of 
their joint wisdom. Still, however, the use of the first person 
plural is so far legitimate, that in every well-governed publication 
of the kind, the articles by whomsoever written, are, at least, re- 
vised by the competent person selected as editor, which affords a 
better warrant to the public for candour and caution, than if each 
were to rest on the separate responsibility of the individual writer. 
It is even more important to remark, that the anonymous character 
of periodical criticism has a tendency to give freedom to literary 
discussion, and, at the same time, to soften the animosities to 
which it might otherwise give rise; and, in that respect, the pecu- 
liar language which members of the senate hold towards each 
other, and which is for that reason called parliamentary, resembles 
the ordinary style of critical discussion. An author who is se- 
verely criticised in a review, can hardly be entitled, in the ordi- 
nary case, to take notice of it otherwise than as a literary ques- 
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tion; whereas a direct and immediate collision, with a particulai 
individual, seems to tend either, on the one hand, to limit the 
freedom of criticism, by placing it under the regulation of a timid 
complaisance, or, on the other, to render it (which is, to say the 
least, needless) of a fiercer and more personal cast, and thereby 
endanger the decorum, and perhaps the peace of society. Besides 
this, there will always be a greater authority ascribed by the gene- 
rality of readers to the oracular opinion issued from the cloudy 
sanctuary of an invisible body, than to the mere dictum of a man 
with a Christian name and surname, which do not sound much 
better than those of the author over whom he predominates. In 
the far-famed Secret Tribunal of Germany, it was the invisibility 
of the judges which gave them all their awful jurisdiction. 

So numerous were Cumberland’s publications, that, having hur 
ried through the greater part of them, we have yet to mention his 
novels, though it is as a writer of fictitious history he is here intro- 
duced. They were three in number, @rundel, Henry, and John 
de Lancaster. The first two were deservedly well received by 
the public; the last was a labour of old age, and was less fortu- 
nate. It would be altogether unfair to dwell upon it, as forming a 
part of those productions oa which the author’s literary reputation 
must permanently rest. 

“lrundel, the first of these novels, was hastily written during 
the residence of a few weeks at Brighthelmstone, and sent to the 
press by detached parcels. It showed, at the first glance, what is 
seldom to be found in novels, the certainty that the author had been 
well acquainted with schools, with courts, and with fashionable 
life, and knew the topies on which he was employing his pen. 
The style, also, was easy and clear, and the characters boldly and 
firmly sketched. Cumberland, in describing Arundel’s feelings at 
exchanging his college society, and the pursuits of learning, to be- 
come secretary to the Earl of G., unquestionably remembered the 
alteration of his own destination in early life. But there is no rea- 
son to think that in the darker shades of the Earl of G., he had any 
intention to satirize his patron, the Earl of Halifax, whom he paints 
in his Memoirs in much more agreeable colours. 

The success which this work obtained, without labour, induced 
the author to write Henry, on which he bestowed his utmost at- 
tention. He formed it upon Fielding’s model, and employed two 
years in polishing and correcting the style. Perhaps it does not, 
after all, claim such great precedence over .frunde/, as the labour 
of the author induced him to aspire to. Yet it would be unjust to 
deny Henry the praise of an excellent novel. There is much 
beauty of description, and considerable display of acquaintance 
with English life in the lower ranks; indeed, Cumberland’s 
clowns, sketched from his favourite Men of Kent, amongst whom 
he spent his life, may be placed by the side of similar portraits by 

the first masters. 
Above all, the character of Ezekiel Daw, though the outline must 
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have been suggested by that of Abraham Adams, is so well distin- 
guished by original and spirited conception, that it may pass for an 
excellent original. The Methodists, as they abhor the lighter arts 
of literature, and, perhaps, contemn those which are more serious, 
have, as might have been expected, met much rough usage at the 
hands of novelists and dramatic authors, who generally repre- 
sent them either as idiots or hypocrites. A very different feeling 
is due to many, perhaps to most of this enthusiastic sect, nor is it 
rashly to be inferred, that he who makes religion the general object 
of his life, is for that sole reason to be held either a fool or an im- 
postor. The professions of strict piety are inconsistent with open 
vice, and, therefore, must, in the general case, lead men to avoid 
the secret practice of what, openly known, must be attended with 
loss of character; and thus the Methodists, and other rigid secta- 
ries, oppose at least the strong barriers of interest and habitual re- 
straint, to the temptations which beset them, in addition to those 
restrictions which religion and morality impose on all men. It is 
also a species of religion peculiarly calculated, as affecting the feel- 
ings, to operate upon the millions of ignorant poor, whose under- 
standings the most learned divines would in vain address by mere 
foree of argument; and, doubtless, many such simple enthusiasts 
as Ezekiel Daw, by their well meant and indefatigable exertions 
amongst the stubborn and ignorant, have been the instruments of 
Providence to call such men from a state of degrading and brutal 
protuigacy, to a life more worthy of rational beings, and of the name 
of Christians. Thus thinking, we are of opinion, that the charac- 
ter of Ezekiel Daw, which shows the Methodist preacher in his 
strength and in his weakness, bold and fervent when in discharge 
of his mission, simple, well meaning, and even absurd, in the or- 
dinary affairs of life, is not only an exquisite, but a just portrait. 
Cumberland seems to have been less happy in some of the inci- 
dents of low life which he has introduced. He forced, as we have 
some reason to suspect, his own elegance of ideas, into an imita- 
tion of Fielding’s scenes of this nature; and, as bashful men some- 
times become impudent in trying to be easy, our ingenious author 
has occasionally, in his descriptions of Zachary Cawdle and his 
spouse, become disgusting, when he meant to be humorous. 
Cumberland piqued himself particularly on the conduct of the 
story, but we confess ourselves unable to discover much suflicient 
reason. His skein is neither more artfully perplexed, nor more 
happily disentangled, than in many tales of the same kind; there 
is the usual, perhaps we should call it the necessary degree of im- 
probability, for which the reader must make the usual and necessary 
allowance, and little can be said in this respect, either to praise or 
censure the author. But there is one series of incidents, con- 
nected with a train of sentiment rather peculiar to Cumberland, 
which may be traced through several of his dramas, and which ap- 
pears in «2rundel, and makes a principal part of the interest in 
Henry. He had a peculiar taste in love affairs, which induced 
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him to reverse the usual and natural practice of courtship, and to 
throw upon the softer sex the task of wooing, which is more grace- 
fully, as well as naturally, the province of the man. In Henry he 
has carried this farther, and endowed his hero with all the self-de- 
nial of the Hebrew patriarch, while he has placed him within the 
influence of a seductive being much more fascinating in her address 
than the frail Egyptian matron. In this point, Cumberland either 
did not copy his master, Fielding, at all, or, what cannot be con- 
ceived of an author so acute, he mistook for serious that author’s 
ironical account of the continence of Joseph Andrews. We do not 
desire to bestow many words on this topic, but we are afraid, such 
is the universal inaccuracy of moral feeling in this age, that a more 
judicious author would not have striven against the stream, by 
holding up his hero as an example of what is likely to create more 
ridicule than imitation. 

It might be also justly urged against the author, that the situa- 
tions in which Henry is placed with Susan May exceed the decent 
license permitted to modern writers; and certainly they do so. 
But Cumberiand himself entertained a different opinion, and con- 
cludes with this apology :—* If, in my zeal to exhibit virtue trium- 
phant over the most tempting allurements, I have painted those 
allurements in too vivid colours, I am sorry, and ask pardon of all 
those who think the moral did not heal the mischief.” 

Another peculiarity of our author’s plots, is, that an affair of ho- 
nour, a duel either designed or actually fought, forms an ordinary 
part of them. This may be expected in fictitious history, as a fre- 
quent incident, since the remains of the Gothic customs survive in 
that particular only, and since the indulgence which it affords to 
the angry passions affords an opportunity, valuable to the novelist, 
of stepping beyond the limits prescribed by the ordinary rules of 
society, and introducing scenes of violence, without incurring the 
charge of improbability. But Cumberland himself had something 
of a chivalrous disposition. His mind was nurtured in sentiments 
of honour, and in the necessity of maintaining reputation at the 
hazard of life; in which he resembled another dramatic poet, the 
celebrated author of Douglas, who was also an enthusiast on the 
point of honour. In private life, Cumberland had proved his cou- 
rage; and, in his Memoirs, he mentions, with some complacency, 
his having extorted from a ‘rough and boisterous captain of the 
sea’? an apology for some expressions reflecting on his friend and 
patron, Lord Sackville. In his Memoirs, he dwells with pleasure 
on the attachment shown to him by two companies of volunteers, 
raised in the town of Tunbridge, and attaches considerable impor- 
tance to the commission of commandant, with which their choice 
had invested him. They presented their commander with a sword, 
and, when their pay was withdrawn, offered to continue their ser- 
vice, gratuitously, under him. 

The long and active literary life of this amiable man and inge- 
nious author, was concluded on the 7th of May, 1811, in his 80th 
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year, at the house of Mr. Henry Fry, in Bedford-place, Russel- 
square, and he was interred in Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abbey. 

His literary executors were Mr. Richard Sharpe, already men- 
tioned, Mr. Rogers, the distinguished author of The Pleasures of 
Memory, and Sir James Bland Burgess; but we have seen none 
of his posthumous works, except Aetrospection, a poem in blank 
verse, which appeared in 1812, and which appears to have been 
wrought up out of the ideas which had suggested themselves, while 
he was engaged in writing his Memoirs. 

Mr. Cumberland had the misfortune to outlive his lady and 
several of his family. His surviving offspring were Charles, who, 
we believe, held high rank in the army, and William, a post cap- 
tain in the navy. His eldest daughter, Elizabeth, married Lord 
Edward Bentinck, son of the Duke of Portland; his second, Sophia, 
was less happily wedded to William Badcock, esq. who died in 
the prime of life, and left a family of four grand children, whom 
chancery awarded to the care of Mr. Cumberland. His third sur- 
viving daughter was Frances Marianne, born during his unlueky 
embassy to Spain. ‘To her the author affectionately inscribed his 
Memoirs, as having found, in her filial affection, all the comforts 
that the best of friends could give, and derived, from her talents 
and understanding, all the enjoyments that the most pleasing of 
companions could communicate. 

In youth, Mr. Cumberland must have been handsome; in age, 
he possessed a pleasing external appearance, and the polite ease of 
a gentleman, accustomed to the best company. In society, he was 
eloquent, well-informed, and full of anecdote; a willing dealer in 
the commerce of praise, or-—for he took no great pains to ascer- 
tain its sincerity—we should rather say, of flattery. His conver- 
sation often showed the author in his strong and in his weak points. 
The foibles are well known which Sheridan embodied on the stage, 
in the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary. But it is not froma 
caricature that a just picture can be drawn, and in the little pettish 
sub-acidity of temper which Cumberland sometimes exhibited, 
there was more of humorous sadness, than of ill-will, either to his 
criges or his contemporaries. He certainly, like most poets, was 
little disposed to yield to the assaults of the former, and often, like 
@ gallant commander, drew all his forces together to defend the 
point which was least tenable. Neither can it be denied, that 
while he was stoutly combating for the cause of legitimate comedy 
and the regular novel, he manifested something of personal feeling 
in his zeal against those contemporaries who had found new roads, 
or by-paths, as he thought them, to fame and popularity, and fore- 
stalled such as were scrupulously treading the beaten highway, 
witheut turning fo the right or to the left. ‘These imperfections, 
arising, perhaps, from natural temper, from a sense of unmerited 
neglect, or from the keen spirit of rivalry proper to men of an 
ardent disposition, rendered irritable by the eagerness of a contest 
for public applause, are the foibles rather of the profession than the 
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individual: and though the man of letters might have been more 
happy, had he been able entirely to subdue them, they detract no- 
thing from the character of the man of worth, the scholar, and the 
gentleman. 

We believe Cumberland’s character to have been justly, as well 
as affectionately, summed up in the sermon preached on occasion 
of his funeral, by his venerable friend, Dr. Vincent, then Dean ot 
Westminster. ‘* The person you now see deposited is Richard 
Cumberland, an author of no smal! merit; his writings were chiefly 
for the stage, but of strict moral teundeney—they were not without 
their faults; but these were not of a gross description. He wrote 
as much as any, and few wrote better; and his works will be held 
in the highest estimation, so long as the English language is un- 
derstood. He considered the theatre as a school for moral im- 
provement, and his remains are truly worthy of mingling with the 
illustrious dead which surround us. In his subjects on divinity, 
you find the true Christian spirit; and may God, in his merey. 
assign him the true Christian reward !’’ 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 


Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
Sor the year \s24. Part. Il. Physical and Miscellaneou 
Papers. 

In our last Number we took a cursory view of the recent pro 
gress and present state of Astronomical Science, as displayed in its 
periodical records. We now propose to extend a similar survey 
to such other parts of physical knowledge as have of late called 
forth, in any peculiar degree, the labours of men of science. 

Among such contributions there is always much which will not 
be of a nature to attract particular attention, or which may be sul- 
ficiently described by a very brief notice. 

In the volume of the Philosophical ‘Transactions just named, we 
may enumerate several papers of this description. Mr. Dillwyn 
has continued his former remarks on fossil shells, in a second letter 
to the president (No. 21), and Dr. Johan Davy has communicated 
some further particulars relative to a case of pneumato-thorax be- 
fore described. This paper (No. 14) will be interesting chiefly to 
the medical profession; as that by Dr. Wollaston (No. 13), on the 
apparent direction of the eyes in a portrait, will be to the painter 
and earieaturist; in fact, we could not give an intelligible account 
of it, without the spirited embellishments from the designs of Sir 
T. Law rence, with which it is accompanied. 

In the department of physiology, Sir Everard Home has been 
assiduously employed, and has, in the present volume, given us 
two papers; one (No. 22) on some particulars in the anatomy of 
the Mexican Proteus, called Axolott, into the details of which we 
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shall not enter; the other (No. 11) on some curious facts respecting 
the walrus and seal discovered by the examination of specimens 
brought to England by the polar ships. These facts consist in the 
peculiarities of structure of the hind flipper, or foot of the walrus, 
the structure of the stomach, and of the placenta. The former of 
these alone we consider as of general interest. In a former part 
of the transactions, Sir E. Home had ascertained the peculiarity of 
structure in the foot of the common fly, as well as of some species 
of lizards, by which they are enabled to walk and support them- 
selves in positions opposite to gravity, as on a eeiling, or on a 
smooth perpendicular glass. This structure consisted in certain 
folds on the under surface of the foot, which the animal has the 
power of expanding, so as to produce a vacuum in the cells or ca- 
vities formed between them, when the foot is placed against any 
surface. By this means the weight of the animal is supported 
against gravity by the pressure of the air. Precisely the same 
structure was now found in the hind foot or fin of the walrus. By 

this means it is enabled to hold itself firmly against the smooth 
surface of the blocks of ice in the polar seas. The anatomical 
structure of the museles and tendons by which this power is given, 
closely resembles that of the corresponding parts in the human 
hand, which, if enveloped in an elastic covering extending be- 
vond the ends of the fingers, might be used in a similar way. P 

235, &e. 

In a short paper (No. 18), Mr. Tredgold has given a set of very 
neat experiments on the elasticity of steel, from which he infers, 
that its elastic force is sensibly the same at all states of temper. 
He conceives his results to agree very closely with the explanation 
given by Dr. Young of the hardening of steel: — 

“ Aftcr a piece of steel has been raised to a proper temperature, a cooling fluid 
is applied, capable of abstracting heat more rapidly from the surface than it can be 
supplied from the internal parts of the stecl. Whence the contraction of the su- 
perficial parts round the central ones, which are expanded by heat, and the con- 
traction of the central parts in cooling, while they are extended inte a larger space 
than they require at a lower temperature, produces that uniform state of tension, 
which diminishes so much the cohesive force mm hard steel. The increase of bulk 
by hardening agrees with this explanation; and it leads one to expect, that any 
other metal might be hardened, if we could find a means of abstracting heat with 
greater velocity than its conducting power.” P. 359. ‘ 





Captain Sabine, assisted by Lieutenant Forster, during their visit 
to Spitzbergen, in the summer of 1823, made some observations, 
partly for the purpose of verifying the heights of certain hills on 
that coast, and partly for that of comparing the barometrical with 
the geometrical method of determining elevations. With respect 
to the tormer object, they found the chart, as well as the elevations 
of the hills, laid down by Capt. Phipps, extremely incorrect. 
The accordance between the determinations of an elevation mea- 
sured with the greatest possible care, and with the best instru- 
ments, was found to be very close. It appears to Captain Sabine, 
that the erroneous statement of the height of the hill in Captain 
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Phipps’s delineation, must have been an error in the sasertion, 
rather than in the observations. ‘“ The genuine record,” he ob- 
serves, “‘ might now have furnished materials, interesting perhaps 
in a geological point of view, of tracing how much, or possibly 
how little, diminution in height the naked and pointed summits of 
the Spitzbergen hills have sustained in the lapse of half a century, 
and in a climate which is considered as peculiarly destructive.” 
(No. 16, see page 308, &c.) 

The velocity with which sound travels through the atmosphere 
Was a point investigated by several philosophers in the early pe- 
riods of modern science. Newton gave the theory of its propaga- 
tion, and expressed its velocity by a formula. Actual experiments 
however, on this velocity, instituted in various countries, went to 
prove the velocity as found by observation, about one-sixth greater 
than can be deduced by theory. This difference was accounted for 
by La Place, on the supposition that heat is evolved by the com- 
pression of the particles of air by the undulations. To determine 
the quantity of heat thus generated was found impossible; empiri- 
cal corrections were therefore of necessity resorted to; and the ac- 
curacy to which this can be done must depend upon the accuracy 
of the experiments; hence the advantage of repeating them with 
greater attention to precision. One of the greatest improvements 
made in the mode of performing operations of this kind, was the 
plan of observing at /wo stations the interval between the appear- 
ance of the flash and the hearing of the report of guns fired simul- 
taneously at each. ‘Thus the effect of wind in altering the interval 
was annihilated, the one result being increased by the same quan- 
tity as the other was diminished. 

This precaution was not adopted till the experiments of the 
French Academicians were made, in 1822, at the suggestion of M. 
La Place. In 1823, at the proposal of his royal Highness Prince 
Frederick, Master General of the Ordnance to the King of the 
Netherlands, the officers of the artillery, together with Professors 
Moll and Van Beck, undertook a most elaborate series of observa- 
tions in Holland. (The full account of their operations and results 
is given in the volume before us, No. 23, p. 424, &c.) <A vast 
number of precautions not used in former experiments were adopt 
ed. The*state of the atmosphere, in all its affections, was carefully 
observed at each station with the best instruments, and the dis- 
tances of the stations accurately determined by trigonometrical 
measurement. Of the various details we sha! not attempt any de- 
scription, but shall merely state, that the various results were care- 
fully corrected for the state of the atmosphere, and compared with 
theory, and with previous determinations. ‘The greatest attention 
was bestowed on having the shots rigidly simultaneous, by means 
of accurate time-keepers at each station. The place selected was 
an extensive heath in the province of Utrecht, and the stations 
were small hills distinctly visible from each other, at about 2} miles 
distant, the one named Kooltjezberg, the other Zevenboompijes. 
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The general result from all the experiments was, that sound travels 
at the rate of 1089,7445 English feet per second, at 32° Fahrenheit. 
This result agrees nearly with that of the French philosophers, 
which is rather greater, as also that of Flamstead, Halley, &e. An 
extensive comparison of all former determinations, is given at the 














































! ead of the paper. y 
On a former occasion we laid before our readers some account 
of Sir H. Davy’s researches relative to the preservation of copper 


from oxidation, by the contact of more oxidable metals. In the 
volume of the Transactions now before us, we have a short paper, 
(No. 12,) from the same author, describing some further investiga- 
tions on the same subject. He tried several experiments with the 
view of ascertaining the proportion of protecting metal which might 
be most advantageous; hammered iron was compared with cast, 
and he found that the latter, which is the cheapest and most easily 
procured, is likewise best suited to the purpose; it lasts longer than 
any other protector, and the plumbaginous substance which is 
formed after the action of sea water upon it retains the original 
form of the iron, and does not impede the electrical action of the 
remaining metal. 

It would naturally follow, as a consequence of the theory upon 
which the process was deduced, that in many cases there would be 
a deposition of alkaline substances upon the negatively electrical 
eopper; this Sir H. Davy found actually took place. Some sheets 
of copper having been exposed nearly four months to the action of 
sea water, and defended by from ,), to ;'5 of their surface of zine 
and iron, became coated with a white matter, which on analysis, 
was found to be principally carbonate of lime, and carbonate and 
hydrate of magnesia. Copper on vessels, defended to this extent, 
on becoming thus coated, became also covered with weeds, insects, 
&c. When the protection was diminished to below +45 of the sur- 
face, the electrical power of the copper being less negative, more 
neutralized, and nearly in equilibrio with that of the menstruum, no 
such deposition or adherenoe of weeds, took place; the surface was 
slightly corroded, but not to such a degree as to be at all injurious. 
This experiment is of great practical importance, as pointing out 
the exact limits to be adopted in defending the coppering of ships. 
Sir H. Davy considers the wear of east iron from the oxidation to 
be not so great, but that a mass of two or three inches in thickness 
} will last for some years; this, he thinks, however, will depend in 
some measure upon other circumstances, such as the saltness of the 
sea, and perhaps the rapidity of the ship’s motion. It was with 
the view of ascertaining the effect of this last circumstance, that the 
author has since made a voyage in a steam-boat across the German 
ocean, and we understand, found that the utmost velocity of the 
vessel made no difference whatever in the protecting power of the 
iron. 

But in carrying on these researches, our author has not confined 
himself to the particular application, important as it is, which hae 
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now been mentioned: he has extended the principle to several 
other objects. Of these the account he has given in the conclu- 
sion of the paper is but short, and we cannot do better than ex- 


tract it. 


“Weak solutions of salt act strongly upon copper; strong ones, as brine, do not 
affect it; and the reason seems to be, that they contain little or no atmospheric air, 
the oxygen of which seems necessary to give the clectro-positive principle of change 
to menstrua of this class. I had anticipated the result of this experiment, and upon 
the same principle, of some others. 

* Alkaline solutions, fer instance, impede or prevent the action of sea-water on 
copper; having in themselves the positive electrical energy, which renders the 
copper negative. Lime water, even, in this way, renders null the power of action 
of copper on sea-water. 

“The tendency of electrical and chemical action being always to produce an 
equilibrium in the electrical powers, the agency of all combinations formed of me- 
tals and fluids is to occasion decomposition, in such an order, that alkaline, metal 
lic, and inflammable matters are determined to the negative part of the combina 
tion, and chlorine, iodine, oxygene and acid matters to the positive part. I have 
shown in the Bakerian lecture for 1806, that this holds good in the voltaic battery 
The same law applies to these feebler combinations. If copper in contact with 
cast-iron be placed ina vessel half full of sea-water, and having its surface partially 
above that of the water, it will become coated with carbonate of lime, carbonate 
of magnesia, and carbonate of soda; and the carbenate of soda will gradually ac- 
cumulate, till the whole surface in the air is covered with its crystals: and if the 
iron is in one vessel, and the copper forming the are with it in another; anda third 
vessel of sea-water in electrical connexion by asbestos, or cotton, is intermediate, 
the water in this intermediate vessel continually becomes less saline; and un- 
doubtedly by a continyance of the process might be rendered fresh.” Phil. 
Trans. 1824, 2, 246. 

We should add, that in a note, the author mentions, that he is at 
present engaged in applying the principle of the experiment just 
described on alkaline solutions, to the preservation of animal and 
vegetable substances. Also, that scientific artist, Mr. Pepys, has 
ingeniously applied the protecting principle by inclosing finely 
cutting instruments in handles, on cases lined with zine. 

Several years have now elapsed since the president of the Royal 
Society in the further prosecution of those researches on flame, 
which had already led him to the most important practical results, 
discovered some new and curious phenomena in the combustion of 
mixed gases, by means of fine wires of platinum, introduced into 
them at a temperature below ignition. A wire of this sort being 
heated much below the point of visible redness, and immersed in 
a mixture of coal gas and oxygen gas in due proportions, imme- 
diately became white hot, and continued to glow until all that was 
inflammable in the mixture was consumed. The wire, repeatedly 
taken out of the mixture and suffered to cool below the point ot 
redness, instantly recovered its temperature on being again plunged 
into the mixed gases. The same phenomena were produced in 
mixtures of oxygen with olefiant gas, with carbonic oxide, with 
cyanogen, and with hydrogen; and in the last case there was an 
evident production of water. When the wire was very fine, and 
the gases had been mixed in explosive proportions, the heat of the 
wire became sufficiently intense to cause them to detonate. In 
mixtures which were mon-explosive from the redundancy of one o: 
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the other gas, the combination of their bases went on silently, and 
the same chemical compounds were formed as by their rapid com- 
bustion. For the accounts of these researches, we refer our readers 
to the Phil. Trans. 1817, Part I. 

In the autumn of 1823, results of a nature closely analogous in 
some respects were announced by Professor Dobereiner of Jena, 
with this striking additional circumstance, that when platinum ina 
spongy form, is introduced into an explosive mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen, the metal, even though its temperature had not been 
previously raised, immediately giows, and causes the union of the 
two gases to take place, sometimes silently, at others with detona- 
tion. It is remarkable, however, that platinum in this form, though 
so active on mixtures of oxygen and hydrogen, produces no effect, 
at common temperatures, on mixtures of oxygen with those com- 
pound gases which were found by Sir H. Davy to be so readily 
acted upon by the heated wire. One gas, carbonic oxide, indeed 
appears from the statements of M.M. Dulong and Thenard, to be 
capable of uniting with oxygen, at the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, by means of the spongy platinum; but Dr. Henry in repeat- 
ing the experiment, found, that though this is in strictness true, 
yet the combination was so extremely slow, that the due diminu- 
tion of volume was not completed till several days had elapsed. 
And on mixtures of olefiant gas, of carburetted hydrogen, or of ey- 
anogen, with oxygen, the sponge does not, by any duration of con- 
tact, exert the smallest action at common temperatures. 

It was this inefliciency of the platinum sponge on the compounds 
of charcoal and hydrogen, in mixture with oxygen, while it acts 
so remarkably on common hydrogen, and also, though slowly on 
carbonic oxide, that suggested to Dr. Henry the possibility of 
solving by its means some interesting problems in the analysis of 
gaseous bodies; he hoped more especially to be able to separate 
trom each other the gases constituting certain mixtures, to the com- 
positions of which approximations only had been made, by com- 
paring the phenomena and results of their combustion, with those 
which ought to ensue, supposing such mixtures to consist of certain 
hypothetical proportions of known gases. For instance, it might 
be expected that, from a mixture of hydrogen and carburetted hy- 
drogen with oxygen, the platinum sponge would cause the remo- 
val of the hydrogen, leaving the carburetted hydrogen unaltered. 
To ascertain this, and a variety of similar points, he made artificial 
mixtures of the combustible gases in known volumes, and submitted 
them, mixed with oxygen, sometimes to contact with the sponge, 
and sometimes with balls made of clay, and platinum; a method 
also used by Professor Dobereiner, the spouge being mixed into a 
paste with fine clay, and then formed into small balls, by which 
means it is readily passed up into a gaseous mixture, through the 
mercury in the pneumatic trough. Dr. Henry’s paper is of consi- 
derable length, and is so full of curious facts, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to abridge it. Various mixtures of nearly all the gases formed 
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the subjects of numerous experiments; in the first instance at com- 
mon temperatures, and subsequently when the temperature was 
considerably raised. The former condition distinguishes those ex- 
periments which are comprised in the first section of the paper. 
The general conclusion to this section is given in the following 
words :— 

“From the facts which have been stated, it appears, that when the compound 
combustible gases mixed with each other, with hydrogen, and with oxygen, are 
exposed to the platinum balls or sponge, the several gases are not acted upon 
with equal facility; but that carbonic oxide is most disposed to unite with exygen ; 
then olefiant gas; and lastly, carburetted hydrogen. By due regulation of the 
proportion of hydrogen, it is possible to change the whole of the carbonic oxide 
mto carbonic acid, without acting on the olefiant gas or carburetted hydrogen. 
With respect, indeed, to olefiant gas, this exclusion is attended with some diffi- 
culty, and it is generally more or less converted into carbonic acid and water; but 
it is easy, when olefiant gas is absent, so to regulate the proportion of hydrogen, 
that the carbonic oxide may be entirely acidified, and the whole of the carburetted 
hydrogen be left unaltered. This will generally be found to have been accom- 
plished, when the platinum bull has occasioned a diminution of the mixture, at 
about the same rate as atmospheric air is diminished by nitrous gas, when the 
former is admitted to the latter in a narrow tube.” P, 276. 

In the 2d section, Dr. Henry proceeds to trace the effects of the 
platinum on gaseous combinations at increased temperatures. He 
conceives that the effect of varying the proportion of free hydrogen 
to the compound combustible gases, on the degree of action which 
is excited by the platinum sponge, will perhaps admit of being ex- 
plained by examining the facts already stated in connexion with 
the degrees of combustibility of the compound gases under ordi- 
nary circumstances. He then states-the order of their combustibi- 
lity, as given by Sir H. Davy; and, observes, that it is precisely in 
this order that the three compouad gases require hydrogen to be 
added to them, in order to be rendered susceptible of being acted 
upon by the platinum sponge. He hence considers it extremely 
probable, that the temperature produced by the union of the hy- 
drogen and oxygen, forming part of any mixture, is the cireum- 
stance which determines the combustible gases to unite or not with 
oxygen, by means of the sponge. 

Dr. H. however thought it further desirable to ascertain the exact 
t¢mperature at which each of these gases unites with oxygen by 
means of the sponge. For this purpose the gases mixed with oxy- 
gen enough to saturate them, were severally exposed in small re- 
torts, containing a platinum sponge, and immersed in a mercurial 
bath, to a temperature which was gradually raised till the gases 
began to act on each other. In this way a vast number of results, 
equally new and interesting, were obtained, which it will be im- 
possible here to particularize. The 3d section, we shall only add, 
contains the application of the facts before ascertained to the ana- 
lysis of mixtures of the combustible gases in unknown proportions. 

The whole paper, it is obvious, must be carefully perused by any 
one who wishes fully to appreciate its excellence ; and as a model 
of accurate and elegant experimental inquiry, we cannot too highly 
recommend it to the attegtion of the student. 
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* Our readers will hardly need to be reminded of the valuable in- 
vestigations respecting the deviation of the needle on shipboard, 
from the action of the iron of the vessel, which we have from time 
to time brought under their notice, and in which so much has been 
effected by Mr. Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy. To 
these researches some addition has lately been made by Mr. G. 
Harvey, of Plymouth. This gentleman’s name will be krown to 
our readers as connected with various able investigations on the 
eflect of magnetism on chronometers, &c. He has lately turned 
his attention to the magnetism of ships; and an elaborate paper on 
the subject is inserted in the volume of the Transactions now be- 
fore us (No. 20). Whether the author has ever heard of Mr. Bar- 
low’s discoveries we do not know; but it would seem rather strange, 
that in taking up an inquiry so closely connected with that in which 
Mr. B. has made such distinguished advances, he should not so 
much as allude to any previous researches on the subject. It may 
certainly be said, that his object was not identically the same as 
that of Mr. B. or any earlier inquirer; but, from the introductory 
paragraph, it appears to us to ditler very little. 

“Tt having appeared, from many unquestionable experiments, that the varia- 
tion of the compass as determined on shipboard, is subject to remarkable anoma- 
lies arising from the unequal influence of the iron distributed through the various 
op uf the vessel, and from the changeable intensity of the same, occasioned 
»y the different directions of the ship’s head with respect to the magnetic meri- 
dian, and from its different situations on the surface of the earth, it seemed desira- 
ble that some attempt should be male, to discover in what way the attractive 
forces are distributed throughout the vessel, and particularly in the vicinity of the 
biunacle, by a series of careful experiments.”—p. 310, 

Such was Mr. Harvey’s object. He accordingly made experi- 
ments on board several vessels; some having no iron on board, 
except what was employed in their construction; others in a state 
of complete equipment. Several stations were fixed upon in dif- 
ferent parts of the vessel, having a reference to certain imaginary 
planes, and the intensity of magnetic action at each station was to 
be determined with the ship’s head in several different positions, 
with respect to the magnetic meridian. ‘The instrument employed 
for determining the intensity was similar to that denominated the 
apparatus of Coulomb; consisting of a magnetized cylindrical bar, 
two inches and a half long, and ,';ths of an inch diameter, deli- 
cately suspended by a single fibre of a silk-worm to the extremity 
of an adjusting serew, which worked in the cap of the glass vessel 
inclosing the bar. A brass wire likewise passed through the cap, 
having its lower end bent into an angular form, for the purpose of 
placing the bar in a direction at right angles to the magnetic me- 
ridian, previous to its being allowed to oscillate. On the different 
days devoted to the experiments, before visiting the ship, the time 
of making fifty vibrations of the needie was determined in the cen- 
tre of a meadow, and of which the substratum was clay-slate, by 
a mean of six sets of experiments, performed with the utmost care; 
the time being registered to quarter seconds. ‘The instrument was 
Vor. VIV. No. 40.—Musenrn. 2P 
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then taken on board, and placed in succession at the different sta- 
tions, previously assumed in the ship, and the mean of six sets of 
experiments determined at each station with the same care as on 
land. The times of performing the oscillations on shore, and at 
each of the assumed points in the ship, necessarily gave the mag- 
netic intensity at each station in terms of the terrestrial intensity, 
and which in this case was represented by 100. 

The results of extensive observations conducted in this way on 
board four different vessels, with others of a more limited kind on 
board six others, are given in tables. From a comparison of these, 
it appears that the changes of intensity under the different circum- 
stances are remarkably great and irregular. It is impossible here 
to describe them particularly, as they are only to be explained by 
a reference to the sections and plans of the ships with which the 
paper is illustrated. Mr. H. calculated the position of the centre 
of force in each case, which was found to undergo very curious 
changes; in one instance he found the locus of it to be a curve of 
double curvature. 

The magnetism arising from position is, it is well known, of a 
very variable kind; developing iis intensity in some situations of 
an iron mass, with singular energy and force, and in others exhi- 
biting only an action of the feeblest kind. These changes, mani- 
festing their ‘>fuence in an instantaneous and rapid manner, are 
considered by Mr. Harvey to account for many of the anomalies 
in the course of these experiments, from the numerous alterations 
which took place in the bearings of the ship’s head, and the conse- 
quent change of intensity of every mass of iron. 

From a subsequent set of experiments he concludes, that the 
changes of magnetic intensity, at any station in the vessel are re- 
gulated by laws analogous to those which influence simple masses 
of iron. The variations of intensity, however, at the several sta- 
tions were of a very unequal kind. In some parts of the ship the 
alteration of a quarter of a point in the direction of the head was 
productive of a greater change than the variation of an entire point 
at some other stations. Nor does the change of intensity at the 
same point appear to be proportional to the alteration in the direc- 
tion of the ship’s head. Such inequalities must however be con- 
sidered as necessary consequenees of the irregular distribution of 
the iron, and of its inequality of action. 

One of the most curious of Mr. H.’s results is, that no definite 
relation appears to exist between the magnitudes of the ships, and 
of the resulting intensities; but it seemed in general, that the 
changes of intensity were considerably greater on board small ships 
than in these of larger size. 

We omitted to allude to one interesting topic, which is adverted 
to near the beginning of the paper. Mr. H. found that the proxi- 
mity of houses sensibly affected the instrument, when carrying on his 
operations on land; and it was to guard against this that he chose 
hjs station in an open field. This fact was observed some years 
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ago (though Mr. H. does not allude to it) by Professor Hansteen, 
who concluded, from observations made on the effects of a tower at 
Copenhagen on an apparatus like Mr. Harvey’s, for measuring the 
intensity, that every vertical mass on the earth’s surface, composed 
of any materials whatever, acquires a species of magnetic power, 
having a south pole above, and a north pole below. | See Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, No. 8, p. 299.] | We may here take ocea- 
sion to remark, that the fact observed by Professor Hansteen 
appears to us not unlikely to afford a satisfactory solution of seve- 
ral apparent anomalies which the magnetic needle has presented to 
the notice of different observers; among these there is one of a 
very remarkable kind, which we alluded to in our Review of the 
Philosophical Transactions, 1823, Part Il. In a paper in that vo- 
lume, by Mr. Barlow, a remarkable difference is mentioned be- 
tween the indications of tH® needle in and out of doors. Mr. B. 
seems very doubtful as to the nature of this effect, and is rather in- 
elined to ascribe it to the influence of light. [See his paper, p. 340, 
&c.] We have long been rather disposed to attribute it to some 
modification of the same effect as that mentioned by Hansteen, and 
which we think by no means unlikely to be of a ¢hermo-electric 
nature. 

In the present improved state of navigation, the accuracy of chro- 
nometers is a point of the most essential importance, and one to 
which accordingly the greatest attention has been given, both in 
respect to the construction of the machine, and to the investigation 
and prevention of external causes of inaccuracy. It has been shown 
by Mr. Fisher, astronomer to the Arctic expedition, and subse- 
quently by other experimenters, that chronometers are sensibly af- 
fected by magnetism; but besides this source of irregularity in 
their rates, there is another, which appears hitherto to have been 
overlooked; this is the variable density of the medium in which 
the balance performs its vibrations. To this curious point the at- 
tention of Mr. Harvey has been directed, and in the paper which 
he has laid before the Royal Society,and which appears in the pre- 
sent volume of the Transactions, he conceives it will clearly ap- 
pear, that changes in the density of the air will produce very sen- 
sible alterations in the rates of delicate chronometers. 

His first experiments consisted in subjecting chronometers to a 
/ess pressure than that afforded by the ordinary state of the atmos- 
phere. This was done by partially exhausting a receiver under 
which they were placed; with several chronometers it appeared 
that the rate increased with the diminution of pressure; but with 
others, exactly the reverse took place. ‘The same experiment was 
varied, by transporting the chronometers to a place considerably 
elevated above the sea, and comparing their rate with that which 
obtained at the level of the sea. Here again the same difference of 
rate, with the same irregularity as to particular chronometers, was 
exhibited. ‘This was tried in several different places, and caleu- 
lated on the same data for various others at different elevations. 
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Thus, although it appears from these experiments that the altera- 
tions of rate in the same chronometer depend on the density of the 
medium in which it is placed, yet the magnitudes and characters 
of the changes in different time-keepers are very dissimilarywhich 
would seem to arise from some peculiarity of construction. 

From these effects of a diminution of atmospheric pressure, it 
was inferred by the author, that from an increase results entirely 
the reverse would arise; that is, that each particular instrument, 
if it gained, by being placed in air of a /ess density than the ordi- 
nary state of the atmosphere, ought to Jose by being subjected to 
a greater. Accordingly by introducing different time-keepers into 
a condensing engine, furnished with an appropriate mercurial gauge, 
those opposite results actually took place. 

Thirdly, to obtain alterations of rate of the most striking and 
remarkable kind, the effects of sudden removing the instruments 
from condensed into rarified air, and vice versa, were estimated by 
a series of careful experiments. The results were exactly such as 
might have been expected, and differed in different instruments as 
betore. 

The fourth point to which Mr. Harvey’s attention was directed 
was, to consider how far the ordinary changes in the density of 
the air may be likely to exercise an influence on the rate of a 
chronometer. ‘The range of the mercurial column in London, may 
on an average be estimated at 2} inches, and the author thinks 
there can be no doubt, but the difference produced in the density 
of the air by such a range, must, if the transition be at all sudden, 
and the difference constant for 24 hours, or even less, be sufficient- 
ly considerable to affect the majority of chronometers; he found 
however, a great difference in this respect existing among the chro- 
nometers which he tried; the change of density which in one ma- 
chine would occasion an alteration of rate amounting to several se- 
conds, in another, would scarcely produce any sensible effects; and 
he found, during the whole of the experiments, a considerable dit- 
ference in this particular, between pocket and box chronometers ; 
the former being most readily affected by alterations of atmosphe- 
ric density. 

After stating the particulars of these experiments, Mr. H. makes 
the following interesting remarks :— 


“From these experiments it may therefore be inferred, that a difference in the 
density of the atmosphere represented by a quantity hess than an inch of quick- 
silver, if continued for a day, was capable of affecting all the chronometers em- 
ployed; and this is an atmospheric change by no means uncommon in this varia- 
bleclimate. Nor is it indeed necessary that the alteration of density should even 
continue for twenty-four hours, since from the change of rate being instantaneous 
(as will be proved ina subsequent page ), six hours will be sufficient in some cases 
to disclose it. In cases however where the variations of the mercurial column are 
but small, and its transition from one state to another marked by a gradual cha- 
racter, the effect on the generality of chronometers, is scarcely if at all perce pti- 
ble. With a difference in the mercurial column of an inch and three quarters, or 
two inches, I have little doubt but all time-keepers will be uieeaells and it is 
moreover known, that from a species of reaction in the atmospherical columns, it 
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vot unfrequently happens that the pone depression of the barometer succeeds 
toa pests mate elevation of it, and vice versa, so as to exhibit a difference of this 
kind. In the instance of the remarkable depression of the barometer, in Decem- 
ber, 1821, Mr. Howard informs us it sunk on the 25th instant to 27.83 inches, and 
on the 27th remained for twelve hours stationary at 28.07 inches; and from which 
time to the Sist, it rose to 30 inches. How many examples might be selected 
from the experiments recorded in the preceding pages, to prove that a difference 
of two inches in the barometer for 12 hours, would be sufficient to produce an al- 
teration of rate; and there can be little doubt, that had the rates of some good 
chronometers been carefully attended to,* during this singular alteration of atmo- 
spheric density, variations of rate at least equivalent to that produced by trans- 
porting a time-keeper from London to Geneva, would have been observed. The 
sudden changes to which the density of the atmosphere is sometimes liable in this 
climate, renders it necessary therefore, that a correction should be applied to the 
rate of a chronometer proportional to the alteration of density; the correction 
partaking in some cases of a positive character, and in others of a negative. A 
similar correction must likewise be necessary when a traveller ascends to any eon- 
siderable elevation above the sea; for example, to Geneva, to the plains of the 
Castiles, or to the table land of Mexico. ‘The value of the correction will be dif- 
ferent for different time-keepers, and in all cases must be determined by previous 
experiment. 

“The changes here alluded to can influence chronometers only beyond the 
tropics, since between them it is known, that the fluctuations of the barometer do 
not much exceed a quarter ofan inch; but in the aretic regions, where the causes 
which promote alterations of atmospheric density are*the greatest, the effect on 
the time-keeper must be the greatest also. In proportion, however, as we ascend 
above the level of the sea, the uncertain changes of the barometer are known to 
approximate to uniformity; and therefore at higher elevations, the same chrono- 
meter would preserve a greater regularity of rate than in the lower regions of the 
air.” —p. 397. 


It now became the subject of question, whether the alterations 
of rate displayed under the circumstances of the foregoing experi- 
ments, is acquired immediately on the change of pressure taking 
place, or whether any length of time is required to produce the 
effect. Numerous experiments showed that the former is the case. 

Mr. H. tried a further experiment, to astertain, whether the in- 
crease of temperature, generated by the condensation of air, had 
influenced the results. This was found not to have had any percep- 
tible effect. 

To account for these changes of rate, the most simple supposi- 
tion is, that a change takes place in the are of vibration of the ba- 
lance, in consequence of the altered density of the air. If the ad- 
justment of the balance were so perfect as to giv@pan exact isochro- 
vism in its vibrations, the increase or diminution of the arc would 
not affect the isochronism, nor consequently the rate. But if, as 
must be the case in reality, the isochronism be in the slightest de- 
gree imperfect, this change in the are will cause a change in the 
rate. From the very delicate nature of the balance, an increase 
in the density of the medium, wil! tend to diminish its ares of vi- 
bration. Mr. Atwood (Phil. Trans. 1794) gave an expression for 
the function which represents the daily aberration of a chronome- 
ter. It depends on the ratio of the original and disturbed ares, af- 
fected by an exponent denoting the ratio between the elastic force 


* I have attempted, but without success, to obtajn the rates of some good chro. 
oometers during this period. 
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of the spring, and the angular distances from the point of quies- 
cence. It is shown, that according to certain alterations in these 
elements, the rate will undergo certain alterations. It appears, that 
if the supposition be that which accords with the elastic foree of 
the spring being in a /ess ratio than that of the angular distances 
from the point of quiescence, then if the disturbed are be ess than 
the original, the value of the function will be positive, or the chro- 
nometer will gain in condensed air, and vice versa. If on the 
other hand, we suppose the ratio of the elastic force of the spring 
to be greater than that of the angular distances, then in condense 
air the value will be negative, and the chronometer will lose; and 
vice versa. 

Every reader will be struck with the extreme elegance of this 
application of mathematics to the physical problem. It at once 
points out to us a cause which will produce a change of rate on an 
alteration of density in the medium, and equally accounts for that 
singular circumstance, that the change should be of an opposite 
character in different instruments. Upon the whole, we cannot 
quit the subject, without recommending to the critical and mathe- 
matical reader, the ie paper, as a truly beautiful specimen of 
pure experimental inquiry in the first instance, combined with a 
subsequent application of the resources of analysis, leading at once 
to the true theory of a class of phenomena of no inconsiderable in- 
terest in a practical point of view. 

Our remarks have already extended themselves to a greater 
length than, we fear, will be agreeable to many of our readers; 
we must, therefore, be very brief in our notice of the only remain- 
ing investigation to which we have to direct their attention. This 
comprises an example of the practical application of chronometers 
in some important determinations of longitudes. The paper is en- 
titled, ‘“* A Short Accourt of some Observations made with Chrono- 
meters, in two expeditions sent out by the Admiralty, at the re- 
commendation of the Board of Longitude, for ascertaining the lon- 
gitudes of Madeira and Falmouth, by Dr. J. L. Tiarks; No. 19.” In 
these excursions, a point of very high importance in geography 
came into notice.. Dr. T. by observations with numerous excellent 
chronometers, tr@sported many times backwards and forwards be- 
tween Dover and Falmouth, as also afterwards between Portsmouth 
and Falmouth, found the differences of longitude so deduced to be 
greater by several secouds of time, (on the former instance 4 sec. 
corresponding to 1 min. in distance), than those found by the trigo- 
nometrical suryey. Having verified this remarkable discrepancy ’ 
by using every possible degree of exactness in his observations, the 
author enters upon some mathematical investigations, to point out 
how the error must have crept into the results of the survey. This 
he shows, took place in the mode of reducing the results for the 
sphericity of the earth; and points out, that the value adopted in 
calculating the survey for the earth’s ellipticity is incorrect, whilst 
the results of his chronometrical observations agree very closely 
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with the most exact determinations of the figure of the earth. This 
agreement will doubtless be very much in favour of the chrono- 
meters; and there cannot remain much doubt, that the error which 
Dr. T. has the merit of having pointed out, does really exist; but 
it may perhaps become a subject of question, after what has been 
ascertained respecting the changes of rate to which chronometers 
may become subject, whether the variation in the pressure may 
not have been such in the intervals of these observations as to re- 
quire attention, and to have been sufficient to cause some part of 
the difference. | British Critic. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 
ON THE TRANSPORTATION OF FISH FROM SALT TO FRESH WATER. 
[To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal.) 


Dear S1r,—You expressed a desire to know the progress which 
bas been made in the transplantation of fish from salt to fresh 
water, since the period at which I communicated the paper on that 
subject to your Journal. Mr. Arnold, who kas carried on these 
experiments, at my wish, with great zeal, has succeeded in adding 
many more to the list; and, both in respect to the physical fact, 
and to the question of economy, the success has been far greater 
than any one was willing to believe. 

The list of the additional fish will be seen by comparing that 
which is appended to this letter with the former one; and as the 
subject has excited considerable attention, you will perhaps not 
object to a statement which may attract even more, by presenting, 
in the form of a prospectus, the essential facts and arguments. It 
is only by placing them in this form that they are very likely to 
produce the effect which appears desirable. 

I may now, however, subjoin some remarks which could not 
well find their place in such a statement, and which have been the 
result of more experience and attention. 

It is certain that the flavour of every fish which has yet been 
tried has been improved; and I can vouch for the superiority of 
the basse, the mullet, the loach, the atherine, and the sole, from 
the pond, to those from the sea. This might be expected, for it is 
what happens notedly with respect to oysters. 

The sole becomes twice as thiek as a fish of the same size from 
the sea, and its skin also becomes extremely dark, or nearly black. 

The plaise also increases materially in thickness, and loses its 
spots. In some cases, it appeared three times as thick as in the 
sea. The basse also turns much thicker, and improves in delicacy. 

The mullet almost ceases to grow in length, but enlarges in 
breadth, and presents a much deeper layer of fat. 

Crabs and prawns have found their own way into the pond; as 
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have loaches, and some other small fish; and while, formerly, there 
were none of the former two, the water is now absolutely swarm- 
ing with them. Thus also, apparentiy, the eels have multiplied ; 
as it is now easy to take a cartload at once, where formerly a 
dozen or two was a large capture. I have thus also more distinct- 
ly ascertained, and to the satisfaction of Cuvier, who had been 
unwilling to admit it, that there are two species of fresh-water 
eel, distinguished by the comparative acuteness and breadth of the 
nose. 

I have lastly to add an observation inadvertently omitted in the 
former communication, which may be used as an @ priori argu- 
ment for the possibility of this transplantation. It is, that oxygen 
is much more easily disengaged from fresh than from salt water. 
Consequently, the act of respiration ought to be easier in the for- 
mer than in the latter; and therefore it is not to be presumed, as 
it has been, that sea-fish cannot respire fresh water. 

As I have given the shad without its Linnzan name, I think it 
right to add, that our shad is yet unnamed; because the Clupea 
Alosa is the Alose of the French, common in the Seine and on the 
coast of Normandy; a fish as good as our own shad is detestable, 
and a decidedly different species of this troublesome and ill un- 
derstood genus. If I have given the vulgar term rock-fish, it is 
because I wish to reject the term wrasse, for the present, as it 
stands for a species; whereas the whole of this genus (labrus) is 
still in extreme confusion, and in one, which I hope to aid in 
rectifying, with the assistance of Cuvier’s materials and our own 
species. 

I am yours, &c., §. Mac Cuttocu. 


Prospectus of a Plan for Preserving and Rearing Fish for the 
London Market. 


From various observations and experiments, of which evidence 
is subjoined, it has been found that sea-fish will live and thrive, 
and also breed, in ponds or enclosures; and, with regard to many, 
it also appears that it is indifferent whether the water is salt, or 
fresh, or brackish, or alternately fresh and salt. 

It is also found that they may be fed in such enclosures, if ne- 
cessary, as our domestic animals are; but that if sufficient numbers 
and kinds are placed together, they feed each other without re- 
quiring further care. 

It is further observed, that every, or almost every species, im- 
proves in flavour and quality, as oysters are known to do under 
transplantation. 

It is well known that, of all the fish brought to market, a very 
small proportion is in good condition, the rest being apparently 
ill fed; and hence the number of bad fish so well known to fish- 
mongers. 

It is much better known that, from bad weather, or other causes, 
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the supply of the market is very irregular. Thus the publie suf- 
fers when the supply is short, and the merchant when there is a 
glut. Itis not uncommon for a glut to come in London when 
the town is empty; and, on the contrary, for it to want fish when 
full. 

The proposed plan, if executed, would bring the fish within our 
own power, to be taken alive when wanted, and, from being better 
fed, in greater perfection and more uniformly good. It would be 
like taking stalled oxen, instead of wild Scotch cattle. It would 
also enable the merchants to regulate the supply by the demand, 
and thus to satisfy better the public and themselves. The trade 
would be steady instead of precarious; as the prices to the publie 
would also be. It would be conducted, directly, between the pub- 
lic and the grower, or with the intervention of one retailer only, 
and thus a heavy cause of complaint be removed. Lastly, the 
public would be always sure of fish, and it would be sure of them 
at moderate prices. 

Such are the proposed advantages. As fur as the species that 
breed in such confinement, the fish would reproduce themselves, 
vr a pond of this nature would resemble a common fish-pond. 
For those that will not, if there are any such, the ponds would be 
mere repositories for keeping alive, till there was a demand, the 
fish brought into them from the sea. They would also be feeding 
places, allowing bad fish to improve. Thus far, the fisheries would 
go on as before, and the fishing trade would consequently not be 
injured. It would be increased, on the contrary; because, with a 
better regulated market and more moderate prices, the consump- 
tion would be augmented. There can be no objection therefore on 
the score of injury to the fisheries. The plan is, virtually, one 
to preserve fish alive after being taken, instead of suffering them 
to waste, to render them better in quality, and to supply them 
more regularly. 

The plan, therefore, is, to enclose, in any convenient part of the 
Thames (since the quality of the water is proved to be indiflerent,) 
a space sufficient for the purpose. A dock, or an excavation in 
the nature of one, would be unnecessary, as the water itself, in 
many places not navigated, might be enclosed by a palisade. In 
this, the fish would be reccived from the fishermen, by means of 
well-boats, alive. Those which chanced to die would become the 
food of others. Many would breed, as they have been found to 
do, and thus also would produce food. But they might also be 
fed by means of butchers’ offal, or other matters easily procured in 
a great city, as was the practice of the ancient Romans. 

From the enclosure, the fish would be taken by nets, the kinds 
in demand, and the quantity, selected, and the bad fish also return- 
ed for improvement. <A steam-boat would supply them to London 
daily, and to any market which might be established; and they 
might even be brought up alive, so that the unsaleable ones would 
not be lost. 


Vor. VIL. No. 40.—Museum. 2Q 
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The only capital required to be sunk, or advanced, would be in 
purchasing and enclosing a tract of water, and in the general esta- 
blishment; possibly, in stocking the pond. It could not be very 
large ; but no estimate is now pretended to be given, norany place 
pointed out. That needs not, however, be very near to London, 
as a steam-boat would approximate any distances. After this, the 
fish would be purchased trom the fishermen by contract; and the 
establishment, beginning to sell, would then pay its way. 

The details of evidence in support of the practicability of this 
scheme are the following:— 

There are three or four sea-ponds in Scotland where fish are 
thus kept: one in Orkney, belonging to Mrs. Stewart; ore on the 
Firth of Forth, belonging to Sir Robert Preston; and one in Gal- 
loway, belonging to Mr. Macdouall. 

On the Greek coast of the Adriatic at Missolonghi and else- 
where, the same has been practised from immemorial time. It is 
the current practice also of Bermuda, where the inhabitants sub- 
sist chiefly on fish. 

These are sea-ponds, as the water is salt. But in Sicily, from 
the most ancient times also, the natives transport lobsters and 
crabs to a fresh water and muddy lake, for the purpose of im- 
proving them, as they also do mullet. 

With respect to fresh waters, we have evidence of the power of 
keeping and improving sea fish in them, from the practice of the 
ancient Romans. From the testimony of Columella, and the 
other writers, “* de Re Rustica,’ it was the practice of the Roman 
farmers, in the earliest days of the republic, to go down to the 
sea and bring up the spawn of sea fish to the fresh water lakes of 
Rome, where they multiplied and improved. It was a branch of 
farming. It became the amusement and luxury of the rich and 
great in the times of Imperial Rome; enormous establishments of 
this nature were formed, and the fish were often fed at an expense 
which, as well as the value of the ponds, proves the great extent 
of these repositories. 

Lastly, this plan has been recently put to the test under the 
direction of the writer of this note, in Guernsey, by Mr. Arnold. 
In a pond of about four aeres only, many sea fish, which will be 
found in the following list, are now thriving, and all those which 
have had sufficient time have propagated: all have improved in 
quality, and many very remarkably. This pond was at first worth- 
less, containing only a few eels; at present it produces a large 
rent, and can supply the market when the weather prevents the 
boats from going out. It is remarkable also, that, since the intro- 
duction of the sea-fish, the eels have multiplied a thousand fold, so 
as themselves to produce a considerable revenue. This proves 
that fish may be fed, merely, by bringing different kinds together, 
as is the case in nature. It may be added, that the evidence from 
this pond is peculiarly satisfactory, as far as relates to the indiffer- 
ence which sea fish possess as to the quality of the water. Being 
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embanked from the sea, and receiving an insufficient supply of 
fresh water in summer, it varies, so that while it is perfectly fresh 
in winter, it is nearly salt in very dry weather, and brackish in 
various degrees at intermediate periods. Here also, it is remarka- 
ble, that while the larger fishes have been placed there, many of 
the smaller ones, which formerly showed no such desire, have 
introduced themselves through crevices in the sea-wall, and that it 
is, in particular, crowded with crabs and prawns. 

It is now necessary to subjoin a list of the fishes which, belong- 
ing naturally to the sea, have been found to live in fresh waters. 
Some of these have been forcibly introduced, others seek it for 
themselves. If the list is still limited, it is because the rest have 
not been tried; for no fish on which the experiment has been pro- 
perly tried, has failed. When they have failed, it is because they 
were previously injured, or nearly killed, in the taking or the 
transportation. The cross indicates those which have been forcibly 
naturalized in Mr. Arnold’s or some other pond. 


Conger Cod 
Torsk +- Basse 
Sprat Loach 
Shad Red Joach 
Alose (of the Freach) clupea -+Smelt 
alosa -+ Atherine 

Greater lamprey +Rock fish 
Lesser lamprey +-Cuckoo fish 
Stickleback +Old Wife 
Cottus quadricornis +Sole 
Mullet -+ Turbot 

+Plaice Sand eel 
Flounder Rockling 
Red flounder, pleuronectes Whiting pout 

roseus Mackerel 

White whale Herring 

+ Horse mackerel Crabs 

-+ Pollack -++-Oysters 
Prawns + Muscles. 
Shrimps 


There appears no reason why turtle should not also be culti- 
vated, whether they would breed or not. The peacock, pintado, 
pheasant, and common fowl, are -the natives of hot climates, and 
have long been naturalized to cold ones; and there is far less dif- 
ference between the temperatures of the water in different climates 
than between those of the air. An excellent turtle has been taken 
in the Tamar at Saltash, after an unknown length of residence. 
[Journal of Science. 
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SELECTED FOR THE MUSEMM, 


The Croonian Lecture. On the Existence of Nerves in th 
Placenta, By Sir Fk. Home, Bart., V.P.R.S. 


Arrer complimenting Mr. Bauer on his microscopic infalli- 
bility, Sir Everard proceeds to the enunciation of his discovery of 
placental nerves, a discovery *‘ which he is proud to say was not 
the result of accident, but of a regularly-arranged plan for that 
purpose.” 

That nerves are necessary for other purposes than mere sensa- 
tion has long been admitted by physiologists, and it has been 
proved by many well-devised experiments, that the processes ol 
secretion and growth of parts are under their immediate influence. 
Mr. Bauer first detected them in the placenta of a seal, and afler- 
wards in thestransparent portion of the chorion of the tapir, and 
thence their existence in the human placenta, and a consequent 
direct nervous communication between the mother and the child 
was inferred, and afterwards proved. We think, however, that 
these investigations are not yet sufficiently mature to warrant the 
inferences that are drawn from them. { Lid. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 


Observations on the Changes the Ovum of the Frog undergoes 
during the Formation of the Tadpole. By Sir E. Home, 
Bart., V.P.R.S. 

In the year 1822, the author laid before the Society a series of 
observations on the progress of the formation of the chick in the 
egg of the pullet, illustrated by drawings from the pencil of Mr. 
Bauer, showing that in the ova of hot-blooded animals the first 
parts formed are the brain and spinal marrow. He has now brought 
forward a similar series on the progress of organization in the ova 
of cold-blooded animals, illustrated in the same manner by micro- 
scopical drawings made by the same hand. 

The ova of the frog, which have been selected for this investi- 
gation, are found to have no yelk. If we examine these ova in 
the ovaria in which they are formed, we find them to consist ot 
small vesicles of a dark colour; when they enter the oviducts they 
enlarge in size, and acquire a gelatinous covering, which increases 
in quantity in their course along those tubes; but the ova can 
neither be said to have acquired their full size nor to have re- 
ecived their proportion of jelly, till they arrive at a cavity close 
to the termination of each oviduct, formed by a very considerable 
enlargement of those tubes, corresponding in many respects to the 
_— in which the pullet’s egg is retained till the shell becomes 
vard, 
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When the ova are deposited in these reservoirs, they become 
completely formed, and in a state to be impregnated by the male 
influence, which is applied to them in the act of their expulsion. 
As they are pressed upon each other, by being confined in a small 
space, the gelatinous covering takes an hexagonal figure, in the 
centre of which is the ovum. 

Immediately after impregnation there is no change in the ap- 
pearance of the jelly, nor of the vesicle contained in it, in this re- 
spect corresponding exactly with what happens to the pullet’s egg. 
The first change that is produced towards the formation of an 
embryo is, the contents of the vesicle expand, its form changes 
from that of a sphere to an oval, and when cut through its contents 
are no longer fluid. In the act of coagulation, the central portion 
becomes of a lighter colour than that which surrounds it, swells 
out in the middle, and there is a distinct line by which the two 
portions are separated from one another; the central part, in its 
future changes, is converted into brain and spinal marrow, and after 
these organs have acquired a defined outline, the heart and other 
viscera are seen forming in the darker substance. 

The membrane that forms the vesicle which is destined to con- 
tain the embryo when it has become a tadpole, has a power of en- 
largement as the embryo increases in size, and then performs the 
office both of the sheil and of the membrane that lines it in the 
pullet’s egg, at the same time serving as a defence to protect it, 
and allow of the blood being aérated. 

The black matter, says Sir Everard, lining the vesicle can only 
answer some secondary purpose, since it is not met with in the 
aquatic salamander, whose mode of breeding very closely resembles 
that of the frog. Upon reflecting that the frog’s spawn is exposed 
to the scorching effect of the sun, and in places where there is no 
shelter, this nigrum pigmentum may be given to the eggs as a de- 
fence for the young during its growth, which cannot be required 
in those of the aquatic salamander, since they are separately en- 
closed within the twisted leaves of water plants, and screened from 
the full force of the sun’s rays. ‘The plant whose leaves the aquatic 
salamander most generally selects to lay its eggs upon is the poly- 
gonum persicaria. 

This paper is illustrated by three very curious and instructive 
plates. | Loid. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 
EASTERN STORIES, 


Ir was long since well remarked, that we can be hardly said to 
have a new story in the world. All the new tales, says Chaucer, 
were in his time come out of the old books. And the farther we 
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trace back into the East, the more remote does the origin of our 
most trivial and popular legends appear to be. 

It is impossible for the readers of the Odyssey not to be struck 
by the similarity which many of the adveotures of Ulysses bear to 
those of Sinbad the Sailor. There have been many hypotheses 
framed to account for this fact. I admit that it és possib/e that the 
teller of the Arabian story may have read Homer, or received his 
** speciosa miracula”’ at second hand, but it is not very prodadle. 
My theory is, that the Greek in lonia, and the Arab in Bagdad, 
drew on a common source, the origin of which it would perhaps be 
difficult to trace. A slight acquaintance with the stores of Sanscrit 
knowledge makes me think that it is to that literature that we are 
to look for the germ of many of our fictions. 

*Fortunatus’s Wishing-Cap is a common story. The site of the 
tale is placed on Famagosta, the famous city of Cyprus. This loca- 
tion was chosen by the story-tellers of the middle ages to whom 
that island, in consequence of the crusades, Richard’s exploits in 
it, the house of Lusignan, &c. &e. became a sort of country of ro- 
mance. ‘Tracing farther back, we find the tale to recede eastward, 
and told in the Bahur Danish. If we pursue our inquiries we shall 
trace it to India. In the Vrikat Katha, which is a collection of 
Hindoo tales, derived from the Sanscrit, we are told the adven- 
tures of Putraha, one of which is— 

“ While wandering in the woods he beheld two men struggling with each other 
He inquired who they were. They replied that they were the sons of Mayasar, 
and were contending for a magic cup, staff, and pair of slippers—the first of which 
yielded inexhaustible viands, the second generated any object which it delineated, 
and the third transported a person through the air. The stronger of the two was 
to possess these articles. Putraha then observed to them, that violence was a very 
improper mode of settling their pretensions; and that it would be better they 
should adjust the dispute by less objectionable means. He therefore proposed, 
that they should run a race for the contested articles, and the fleetest win them. 
They agreed, and set off. They were no svoner at a little distance, than Putraha, 
putting his fect into the slippers, and seizing the cup and staff, mounted into the 
air, and left the racers in vain to lament their being outwitted.” 


Here the slippers play the part of Fortunatus’s Cap, and the 
magic cup, which yields inexhaustible viands, is not very unlike 
his purse. The trick which Putraha plays resembles one in Grimm’s 
German stories, where a prince obtains possession of a sword, the 
drawing of which cuts off heads in a similar manner. But in ge- 
neral our northern legends do not turn so much on the exploits of 
stratagem as of open force. The Eastern evidently prefer the cle- 
ver and ingenious trickster. Reynard the fox, who comes to us 
from the East, (witness the common story of his looking after 
grapes, which our western foxes do not eat,) is a greater favourite 
than Irgoin the Wolf, or Bruin the Bear. Homer in this, too, 
shows his eastern origin, for Ulysses the seAvtgemes, is evidently the 
hero for whom he has most respect and affection. 

The Fabliaux are generally admitted to be directly oriental. 1 


* Tam indebted to the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine for the two stories I am 
going to quote. 
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do not remember that their Indian origin has been pointed out by 
their commentators in any instance. I shall therefore avail myself 
of another story, translated from the Vrikat Katha. It is the foun- 
dation of the famous fabliau of Courtant du Hamel, ou la dame qui 
attrappa un pretre, un Prevot, et un Forestier. 


“Whilst I, Vararuchi the Storyteller, was thus absent, my wife, who performed 
with pious exactitude her ablutions in the Ganges, attracted the notice and desires 
of several suitors, especially of the king’s domestic priest, the commander of the 
guard, and the young prince’s preceptor, who annoyed her by their importunities, 
and terrified her by their threats, till at last she determined to expose and punish 
their depravity. Having fixed upon the plan, she made an appointment for the 
same evening with her three lovers, each being to come to her house an hour later 
than the other, Being desirous of propitiating the gods, she sent for our banker 
to obtain money to distribute in alms; and when he arrived, he expressed the 
same passion as the rest, on her compliance with which, he promised to make over 
to her the money that I had placed in his hands; or on her refusal, he would re- 
tain it to his own use. Apprehending the loss of our property, therefore, she 
made a similar assignation with him, and desired him to come to her house that 
evening, at an hour when she calculated on having disposed of the first comers, for 
whose reception, as well as his, she arranged with her attendants the necessary 
preparations. ; 

« At the expiration of the first watch of the night, the preceptor of the prince 
arrived. Upakosa affected to receive him with great delight; and, after some 
conversation, desired him to make a bath, which her handmaids had prepared for 
him, as a preliminary condition to any farther intimacy, The preceptor made 
not the least objection, on which he was conducted into a retired and dark cham- 
ber, where his bath was ready. On undressing, his own clothes and ornaments 
were removed, and in their place a small —— given to him, which was a piece 
of cloth smeared with a mixture of oil, lamp black, and perfumes. Similar cloths 
were employed to rub him after bathing, so that he was of a perfectly ebon colour 
from top to toe. The rubbing occupied the time till the second lover (the priest) 
arrived, on which the women exclaimed, ‘ Here is our master’s particular friend— 
in, in here, or all will be discovered ;’—and hurrying their victim away, they thrust 
him into a long and stout wicker basket, fastened well by a bolt outside, in which 
they left him to meditate upon his mistress. 

“The priest and the commander of the guard were secured, as they arrived, in 
a similar manner; and it only remained to dispose of the banker. When he made 
his appearance, Upakosa, leading him near the baskets, said aloud,—* You promise 
to deliver me my husband’s property ;” anc he replied, ‘The wealth your husband 
entrusted to me shall be yours.” On which she turned towards the baskets, and 
said, ‘ Let the gods hear the promise of Hiranyagupta.’ The bath was then pro- 
posed to the banker. Before the ceremony was completed, the day began to 
dawn, on which the servants desired him to make the best of his way home, lest 
the neighbours should notice his departure; and with this recommendation they 
forced him, naked as he was, into the street. Having no alternative, the banker 
hastened to conceal himself in his own house, being chased all the way by the dogs 
of the town. 

“ So soon as it was day, Upakosa repaired to the palace of Nanda, and presented 
a petition to the king against the banker, for seeking to appropriate the property 
entrusted to him by her husband. The banker was summoned. We denied hav- 
ing ever received any money from me. Upakosa then said, ‘When my husband 
went away, he placed our household gods in three baskets; they have heard this 
man acknowledge his holding a deposit of my husband’s, and let them bear witness 
forme.’ The king, with some feeling of surprise and incredulity, ordered the 
baskets to be sent for, and they were, accordingly, produced in the open court. 
Upakosa then addressed them,—‘ Speak, gods, and declare what you overheard 
this banker say in our dwelling. If you are silent, I will unhouse you in this pre- 
sence.’ Afraid of this menaced exposure, the tenants of the baskets immediately 
exclaimed,—* Verily, in our presence, the banker acknowledged possession of 
your wealth” On hearing these words, the whole court was filled with surprise, 
and the banker, terrified out of his senses, acknowledged the debt, and promised 
restitution. The business being adjusted, the king expressed his curiosity to see 
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the household divinities of Upakosa, and she very readily complied with his wish. 
The baskets being opened, the culprits were dragged forth by the attendants, like 
so many lumps of darkness. Being presently recognised, they were overwhelmed 
with the laughter and derision of all the assembly. As soon as the merriment had 
subsided, Nanda begged Upakosa to explain what it all meant, and she acquainted 
him with what had occurred. Nanda was highly incensed, and, as the punishment 
of their offence, banished the criminals from the kingdom, He was equally pleased 
with the virtue and ingenuity of my wife, and loaded her with wealth and honour. 
Her family were likewise highly gratified by her conduct, and she obtained the 
admiration and esteem of the whole city.” 

This tale is also in the Arabian Nights Entertainments—in that 
portion translated by Dr. Jonathan Seott, under the title of the Lady 
of Cairo and her Four Gallants, thereby affording a proof of the 
Sanscrit origin of these far-famed stories. I cannot mention the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, without expressing my gratifica- 
tion, that we shall soon have an opportunity of reading a further 
portion of them. It is well known, that Galland did not translate 
a fifth of the entire—and though it is universally agreed that he 
chose the best, and executed his task admirably, yet great light 
would be thrown on Asiatic manners, and literary history in gene- 
ral, by the translation of the entire: I mean such as are translatea- 
ble, for some of the escapades of the Asiatic writers are too free 
for our northern ears. The Rev. Doctor John Wait of Saint John’s 
College, Cambridge, has undertaken to fill part of the hiatus, by 
translating two or three volumes of them from the Arabian manu- 
scripts of the public library of that university, which contain at 
Jeast a thousand unpublished stories. The great oriental know- 
ledge of Doctor Wait amply qualify him for such a task. 

If there be any story which has quite an English air, it is that 
of Whittington and his Cat. Are not, as Jack Cade’s voucher 
would say, the very bells of London alive at the present day to 
testify it? Yet the unrelenting East robs us even of that story. 
I can trace it no farther than Persia, where it was told by the 
Persian ambassador to Mr. Morier, from whose journey I copy it. 

“In the 700th year of the Hejira, in the town of Siraf, lived an old woman with 
her three sons, who, turning out profligates, spent their own money and their 
mother’s fortune, abandoned her, and went to live at Kais. A little while after, 
a Siraf merchant took a trading voyage to India, and freighted a ship. It was the 
custom of those days, that when a man undertook a voyage to a distant land, each 
of his friends entrusted to his care some article of their property, and received 
the produce on their return. The old woman, who was a friend of the merchant, 
complained that her sons had left her so destitute, that, except a cat, she had no- 
thing to send as an adventure, which yet she requested him to take. On arriving 
in India, he waited upon the King of the country, who, having granted him per- 
mission to trade with his subjects, also invited him to dine. The merchant was 
surprised to see the beards of the king ancl his courtiers incased in golden tubes, 
and the more so, when he observed that every man had a stick in his hand. His 
surprise still increased, when, upon serving up the dishes, he saw swarms of mice 
sally out from the walls, and make such an attack upon the victuals as to require 
the greatest vigilance of the guests in keeping them off with their sticks. ‘This 
extraordinary scene brought the cat of the old woman of Siraf into the merchant’s 
mind. When he dined a second time with the king, he put the cat under his 
arm, and no sooner did the mice appear than he let it go, and, to the delight of 
the king and his courtiers, hundreds of mice were laid dead about the floor. The 
king, of course, longed to possess so valuable an animal, and the merchant agreed 
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to give it up, provided an adequate compensation were made to its real owner. 
When the merchant was about his departure, he was shown a ship finely equipped, 
laden with all sorts of merchandise, and which he was told was to be given to the 
old woman for her cat.” 

The dates of the English and Persian story strangely correspond. 
The 700th year of the Hejira falls in our 14th century, the very 
era of our Whittington. 

It would not be hard to extend the catalogue; but I do not wish 
to keep my readers from more entertaining matter. I may remark, 
that among the amusing fairy legends of the south of Ireland lately 
attested by Mr. Crofton Croker, is one of an Enchanted Lake, with 
eastles and palaces beneath. This is originally Sanscrit, as witness 
the city of Mabalialipoor, to which I ought to say Mr. Croker re- 
fers it. —R. F. { Blackwood’s Magazine. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 
NEW MODE OF LIGHTING THEATRES. 


NotrwitTHsTAnpDInG the splendid improvements that have been 
made, of late years, in the embellishment of our theatres, every 
thing has not yet been accomplished which a refined taste for the 
duxuries of theatrical entertainment might conceive and desire: to 
say nothing of what has been done which might reasonably be 
wished to be undone again. The mode, for example, of lighting 
up the audience part of the house, and the front of the stage, is lia- 
ble to sufficient objections. If the audience, indeed, are to be re- 
garded as the spectacle, and the actors as the :pectators, all is as it 
should be} for, certainly, the prospect from the stage, when the 
boxes are well filled with beauty and fashion, and the pit tolerably 
genteel, is splendid in the extreme: a blaze of gaiety and glory— 
of lamp and lustre ineffable. But all this light—this galaxy of wax 
and gas, to the vision of a part of the spectators at least, is rather 
an obstruction than an accommodation: a distraction to all. 


“Dark through excess of bright the stage appears ;” 


and the effect upon the scene is often so preternatural, as to give 
no small offence to the picturesque eye. 

I was led to these observations by meeting with the following 
account of a new method of illumination, which, it seems, has been 
adopted at one of the Italian theatres. 


“ The interior of the Theatre la Fenice, at Venice, is now lighted up by means 
of a new process, invented by the mechanician [mechanist] Localilli. It appears, 
trom the description given of it Sy [in] an Italian journal, that lamps concealed in 
the roof, and fitted up with parabolic reflectors, throw all their rays of light upon 
an opening one foot in diameter, in the centre of the ceiling. This opening is 
furnished with an ingenious system of lenses, which concentrate the rays and re- 
Hect them to every part of the house. This mode of lighting presents several ad- 
vantages ; the light is more vivid and more generally diffused; nothing intervenes 
between the stage and the spectators occupying an elevated situation in front; the 
lamps may be approached to be trimmed without the eR perceiving it, and 
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there is neither smoke nor smell proceeding from the burning of oil. An idea of 
this method may be formed by representing to one’s self a luminous disc on the 
sun at its zenith.” 

Lighting the whole house from one central point above, if it can 
be fully effected, must, undoubtedly, be a very great improvement 
—especially if that light can be thrown on the front of the stage, 
with such vividness as to remove the necessity of those preternatu- 
ral abominations, the footlights; which, especially when an actor 
or actress comes very forward upon the audience (a most indeco- 
rous absurdity by the way !) exhibits the features, by means of the 
inverted shadows, in most ridiculous, and sometimes even frightful 
caricature. I could mention one actress, in particular, who is very 
fond of thrusting a not very handsome profile across the orchestra, 
till her chin overhangs the pit; and who looks, upon such oceasions, 
as if, instead of a nose and eye-brows (to say nothing of the ascend- 
ing shadows from the cheek-bones), she had three conical patches 
of court sticking-plaster stuck at triangles upon her face. This is 
an “effect defective,’ which nothing but dispensing with the foot- 
lamps can obviate. Nor is the scenery, in some cases, without its 
share in the incongruous phenomena of up-ascending beams, whence 
walls and turrets shed their inverted shadows on the sky. 

These observations may, perhaps, appear to your uéilitarian 
gravity, Mr. Editor, as of too trivial a nature for your instructive 
pages. They have reference, however, to the progress of Philo- 
sophical Discovery (chemical and mechanical), and may suggest 
occasions for half a score new patents. And, take my word for it, 
philosophy is not to your miscellany less important, for being con- 
nected with the progress also of the refining luxuries of fashionable 
amusements and dissipation. With the exception of about 150 or 
200 political economists (for I understand that the whole economi- 
cal population, who make such a noise, or who care about the 
noise, about profits of labour, profits of stock, and profits of rent, 
&c. do not exceed that number), I suspect you will find the read- 
ing public caring a great deal more about the philosophy of the 
warblings of a voice or an elastic heel—a bravura, er a pirouette— 
than about the systems of Smith and Ricardo, or the philosophy of 
a La Place, a Poisson, or a Sir Humphrey Davy. Take my ad- 
vice, therefore, and do not turn up your nose at Signor Localilli, 
or, yours, &c. An Enemy To Foot-Lamps. 

{ Monthly Magazine. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 


Distance to which Sand and minutely-divided Matter may be 
carried by Wind. 


Tue following is part of a letter by Mr. Forbes, of Chapel-street, 
Tottenham-court-road: “Qn the morning of the 19th of January 
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last, being on board the Clyde East Indiaman, bound to London, 
in lat. 10° 40' N., long. 27° 41' W., and consequently about 
600 miles from the coast of Africa, at daylight we were surprised 
to find our sails covered with sand of a brownish colour, the parti- 
cles of which, when examined by a microscope, appeared extremely 
minute. At 2 P. M. of the same day, having had occasion to un- 
bend some of our sails, clouds of dust escaped from them on their 
being struck against the mast by the wind. Duriog the preceding 
night the wind blew fresh from N.E. b. E., and of course the near- 
est land to windward was that part of the coast of Africa which 
lies between the Gambia river and Cape de Verd.” 

Mr. Forbes naturally suggests whether many of the seeds of 
those plants found in remote and new-formed islands of the ocean 
may not have been conveyed in the same manner. 

{European Mag. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 
ON GROUND ICE, OR THE ICE OF RUNNING WATER. 


Tus subject has been taken up in a series of remarks by Pro- 
fessor Merian, who has read a paper on it to the Society of Natu- 
ral History of Basle, from which the following abstract has been 
made. Ground ice is a name given to those detached and sepa- 
rated masses which running waters carry on their surface during 
a frost of some continuance. This ice differs from that which 
forms continuously along the banks of rivers, and particularly 
in places where the water is tranquil. It never forms on lakes, 
ponds, or stagnant waters, and motion appears essential to its 
production. It appears to resemble a floating aggregation of snow 
penetrated by water rather than common ice, but a more attentive 
examination shows that it possesses peculiar characters. It is, in 
fact, formed of an immense assemblage of small round discs of thin 
ice, similar to each other, and each some lines in diameter; each 
disc is perfectly transparent, though when conglomerated, the 
whole presents the appearance of a semi-transparent mass of wet 
snow. 

It is well known, that before this ice will appear on streams 
and rivers, the temperature of the atmosphere must have been re- 
tained for some time several degrees below 32°, and it is gene- 
rally observed that a cold wind blowing in an opposite direction to 
the course of the stream singularly favours the formation of this 
kind of ice, which, for this reason, will, in rivers of the same 
country, appear first on that flowing against the wind. 

Although it may be supposed that in consequence of the supe- 
rior levity of water at 32° above that which is a little warmer, the 
particular ice in question is formed at the surface of the water, yet 
it is to be remembered, that reasoning which applies correctly to 
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standing waters, does not apply to rapid streams; and, as the name 
announces, ground ice really forms on the earth constituting the 
bed of the river, and there are few watermen or fishermen who 
cannot cite numerous cases of which they were eye-witnesses, 
having seen masses rise from the bottom to the surface, even from 
rivers of considerable depth. 

In the winter of 1823, the canal of St. Alban, which conducts 
the waters of the river to Basle, bore a considerable quantity of 
ground ice. The transparency of the water was such as to allow 
of objects being seen three feet in depth. The bed of the canal at 
that part is covered by round pebbles. Wherever at the bottom 
of the water a projection occurred, either in deep or shallow parts, 
morsels of ice, in bundles, could be discovered, which, at a dis- 
tance, appeared as collections of cotton flocks. In many places, 
the bottom was almost covered by similar flocks, which separated 
from time to time, and came to the surface of the $tream, here 
very rapid. These flocks, when taken from the bottom, had ex- 
actly the same appearance as the ground ice which floated in 
abundance on the surface, and were composed, like it, of small 
plates of ice, rounded and agglomerated, so that no doubt could 
exist as to the similarity of origin. The particular and uniform 
arrangement of the ice at the bottom of the water did not permit 
the supposition that it had been precipitated from the surface. 

M. Merian then endeavours to explain the effect by considering 
the water, though cooled at the surface by atmospheric cold, so 
mixed by its running motion and by the wind, as to have an 
equable temperature throughout, notwithstanding the difference oi 
specific gravity between water at 40° and 32°. Thus the tempe- 
rature of the bottom and the surface are rendered the same, and in 
this state, he considers the prominent bodies fixed at the bottom 
as offering points of attachment for the ice to be formed upon much 
more advantageous than the agitated surface, and this, in addition 
to their influence as nuclei of crystallization, as sufficient to deter- 
mine the formation of ice there. The water, therefore, becomes 
ice in these situations, and especially in those places where pro- 
jection offers shelter from the impetuosity of the current. The 
continued motion of the water prevents the formation of large 
masses, just as saline solutions, when stirred, deposit small crystals, 
and in consequence, only agglomerations of small plates are formed. 
When of a certain size, the force of the current and their lightness, 
causes their separation, and rise to the surface, bearing up, fre- 
quently, portions of earth and small stones. 

M. Merian then collects together and compares the evidence of 
preceding writers, at length, but finds nothing which is inexpli- 
cable, or in discordance with the circumstances under which this 
theory explains the formation of ground ice. [ Bib. Univ. 
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The British Code of Duel: a reference to the Laws of Honour 
and the Character of Gentlemen. London, 1824, 


Ir may be as well to premise in the outset, that of the contents 
of this book we have no concern with any other part than that 
which is comprised in the title-page, the reason of which exclusive 
preference can only be thoroughly understood by means of a re- 
ference to the volume itself. 

If a law-giver were to decree that whenever a theft was com- 
mitted, and a complaint made to the proper authority, the robber 
and the party robbed should draw lots, and that he who drew the 
shortest should be hanged, the means would not appear very hap- 
pily adapted to the end of repressing theft. Yet the principle of 
this method of decision, is the very one on which the ancient trial 
by battle, long considered a very admirable institution, must in re- 
ality have depended. The above method, however, of repressing 
theft has this advantage over the battle and the duel, that it is go- 
verned purely by chance, which in one particular at least resembles 
justice, viz. in being blind, that is in having no preconceived bias 
towards either of the litigant parties, whereas the two latter insti- 
tutions depend, in a great measure, upon skill, which goes a great 
way towards securing success to him who happens to possess it. 
But although this principle of chance was that which in reality de- 
termined the result in the battle and the duel, excepting in so far 
as the equity of its decisions was disturbed by the unequal skill of 
the parties, yet we must do our ancestors the justice to remark, that 
they erected the institution upon a foundation, the solidity of which 
was never suspected in their days, and which, if solid, would not 
only justify the institution, but would show that no other method 
of deciding disputes between man and man ought ever to have 
been adopted. 

Our ancestors thought, and the opinion seems to be very uni- 
versal and natural, an idolon tribus, according to Lord Bacon’s 
classification, that those apparently irregular phenomena, which an 
ample and scientific experience has now shown to be only particu 
lar cases of invariable laws, were the effects of particular interpo- 
sitions of the Deity, and that as the Deity must love virtue, and 
hate vice, he would on every occasion take care to adapt the suc- 
cession of physical events according to the moral exigencies of the 
case. This was unquestionably the original ground on which men 
believed that knotty questions of fact might be conveniently cut by 
the sword instead of being slowly and painfully solved by the or. 
dinary operations of judicature. This ground, however, has slipped 
away from under our feet, and if the practice of duelling is to stand 
at all, some other must be found on which it may be rested. 

Accordingly we no longer hear, among those who profess to rea- 
son on the subject, of washing out the imputation of dishonour in 
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the blood of the slanderer, but we are told that the reciprocal right 
to challenge and liability to be challenged, are the sufficient reason 
of all the polish and decorum which are to be found in our man- 
ners. We remember to have read at school that 
——Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros : 

but at the time we no more suspected than the benighted heathen 
who wrote the lines, that to snuff a candle at twelve paces was one 
of those ingenuous arts to which such good effects are to be attri- 
buted—and even now, after all our experience of the world, we 
feel ourselves compelled to dissent from that opinion, and we pro- 
pose to lay before our readers the reasons of our dissent. We con- 
sider the question as now ripe for discussion. As long as we are 
told that the honour of a gentleman is in his own keeping and can 
only be vindicated by his own right hand, &c., &e., our inability 
to apprehend the sense of the propositions prevents us from grap- 
pling with them. But when we hear of means and an end, we 
begin to scent our quarry ; means and an end are the very things 
we delight in, for if we have any skill at all, it consists in the 
adaptation of the one to the other. 

Refinement of manners, then, being the end, the question is, 
whether the custom of duelling be the best means of attaining it. 

The cireumstance that most forcibly strikes us at first sight, in 
considering this custom, is, that it is not an artificial device, by 
which the natural disposition of men is to be moulded to beneficial 
purposes, but, pro tanto, a recourse to a savage state; it looks like 
a rude and desert spot in the very midst of the garden of civiliza- 
tion, where 


Inter nitentia cultu 
Infelix lolium, et steriles dominantur avenz. 


It involves a confession that there are certain injuries for which 
the wisdom of civilized men is incapable of finding an adequate 
remedy, and which must, therefore, be left to the operation of those 
vindictive feelings which nature has implanted in the hearts of the 
human race. All that has been done by design and reflection has 
been, to impose a check, to hang a weight upon the springs, whose 
elasticity puts the system in action. For there is no doubt that 
the savage man would maim or slay whomsoever should affront 
him, without thinking it necessary to expose himself to the hazard 
of the same calamities; whereas, under the system of duelling, no 
man is entitled to what is called satisfaction, without tendering the 
same satisfaction (which we believe, however, is not then called 
by the same name) to his adversary. It cannot fairly be denied 
that this is a check and a very powerful one, but of what nature? 
The framers of the mutiny act have determined, that if a plaintiff 
bring an action for any thing done under the authority of that act, 
and fail to recover, he shall pay treble costs to the defendant. The 
object of this is, of course, to separate those cases where the plain- 
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tiff has a just cause of complaint, from those in which he has not; 
to leave him at liberty to pursue his course with regard to the first 
set of cases, and to deter him from pursuing it, with regard to the 
second set. But, suppose the provision had been, that the plain- 
tiff should be exposed to an even chance of paying treble the costs 
to the defendant, whether he made out his case or not, it is mani- 
fest that such an indiscriminate restriction could only be defended 
on the ground that the right to sue generally produced more evil 
than good, and consequently that an absolute prohibition would be 
still better than a partial restriction. So it is with the check upon 
the privilege of shooting at men; let the insult be never so grievous 
and severe and public, he who receives it shall have no chance of 
punishing the offender unless he submits himself to the same chance 
of punishment. We, who think it inexpedient that men should be 
allowed to fire with ball at those who have hurt their feelings, of 
course approve of the check, and only find fault with it, because 
it is not powerful enough to extinguish the practice altogether: 
but it is perfectly obvious that whoever does approve of the check, 
cannot also approve of that which is to be checked, indiscriminately 
checked, be it observed, not checked in its worst part and un- 
checked in its best. Yet obvious as it is, we doubt whether among 
the admirers of the duel, any one can be found so daringly consist- 
ent, as to defend the unrestrained privilege of maiming and mur- 
dering. The cause of this inconsistency is not difficult to discover; 
the restricted privilege is veiled by the prejudice belonging to 
whatever has been long established, the unrestricted privilege has 
no such misty disguise to conceal its natural encrmity. It should, 
of course, be borne in mind, that our arguments have reference to 
the principles on which the duel is now supported, not to those on 
which it was originally instituted. 

But now let us examine upon what pretence it is, that we in 
the nineteenth century are driven back, as far as regards the sub- 
ject of insults, to the savage state, and are obliged to allow every 
man to protect himself with his own hand. It happens, unfortu- 
nately, that there is not extant any systematic defence of the duel. 
The surface of the subject has been skimmed and grazed by the 
writers in the periodical papers, but nothing like analysis, so far 
as we have seen, has ever been applied to it: all that can be done. 
therefore, is to furnish an answer to such desultory arguments as 
we have met with in the above mentioned works or in conversa- 
tion, and to such as have suggested themselves, as in any degree 
plausible, to our own minds. 

It is said, in the first place, that insults ought to be repressed, 
and that the institution, or custom rather, of duelling, is a method, 
and the only method, of repressing them. 

The advocates for duelling seem to admit, that if insults could 
be subjected to the same course of adjudication as other crimes* 


* We have considered an insu!t as a species of crime, which though not conso- 
nant to common phraseology, is perfectly consistent with logical precision, for, 
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are subjected to, the extraordinary and anomalous method of 
punishing them by duel would be superfluous, and indeed it is too 
clear to admit of dispute, that if an insult could be punished as a 
forgery is punished, there could be no reason why an insult should 
also be punished by duel, which would not also prove that a for- 
gery ought to be so punished. 

If, then, it can be shown, that all the arguments which tend to 
prove that an insult is an improper subject for ordinary criminal 
jurisprudence, tend to prove, a fortiori, that it is an improper 
subject for a duel, it should seem that a complete answer is given 
to all such arguments. 

Now, the reason usually given why an insult is an improper 
subject for criminal procedure is this—an insult, it is said, is, in 
a great measure, incapable of definition and of proof: which cir- 
eumstances would make it so difficult for the tribunal to which 
the question is referred to determine, whether any insult has been 
offered, and if any, of what degree, that its decisions would, by 
their absurdity and iniquity, produce more mischief than they 
would remedy. 

Now, these reasons, we say, apply a fortiori, against the sys- 
tem of duelling, for by that system the determination of the ques- 
tion, has any insult been offered? and if any, of what degree? is, 
indeed, taken away from the cognizance of the tribunal said to be 
incompetent to determine it, but for the purpose of referring it to 
the person whom all mankind, from the first dawn of legislation, 
have declared to be the most unfit to decide it, namely, the person 
who asserts himself to be insulted. 

Why is it that, when a robbery is supposed to have been com- 
mitted, we do not allow the accuser to pronounce the guilt of the 
accused? Because he being the most interested in the question, 
is of all men the most unfit to decide it, even though, as in this 
ease of a robbery, it should be a fact about which no mistake is 
likely to exist in the mind of the party; much more, then, is a 
man incompetent to decide, whether he has been so insulted as to 
justify him in challenging the party accused, because an insult is 
incomparably less definite in its nature than a robbery, and be- 
cause the judgment of the accuser is inevitably disturbed by the 
irritation of his feelings on the one hand, and by the apprehension 
of the danger to which he must expose himself on the other. 

It is then quite idle and beside the purpose to insist that, if in- 
sults were subjected to criminal procedure, the innocent would so 
often be punished, the guilty would so often escape, or be punished 
too much, or too little; that it is better to leave these actions un- 
repressed than to endeavour to repress them in this way; it is 
quite idle, we say, thus to insist, unless the advocate for the duel 
were prepared further to show, what no one has ever attempted, 


that an insult is an action productive of evil, and, as such, ought to be repressed, 
is a proposition that will be admitted as well by the defenders as the impugners of 


duelling. 
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that by means of duelling, fewer innocent persons would be pu- 
nished, fewer guilty persons would escape or be punished too much 
er too little. 

In our experience we have generally remarked, that when the 
controversy has reached this point, the ground is shifted, and (it 
being impossible to deny the defects of the duelling system) it is 
said that with all its defects, it is still better to submit to it than 
to suffer insults to go unpunished. 

What is this but to run upon the other horn of the dilemma? 

The dilemma when stated in form is this: if duelling produces 
a balance of evil, it ought to be abolished; if duelling produces a 
balance of good, criminal procedure, as has been shown, would 
produce a still greater balance of good; therefore still duelling 
ought to be abolished. This is the dilemma, and we should like 
to see in what way perverted ingenuity can escape from it. 

Moreover, besides those arguments which apply in a stronger 
degree to the extraordinary, and in a weaker degree to the ordi- 
nary method of punishment, there are some which apply in the 
strongest degree to the extraordinary, and to the ordinary not 
at all. ‘These reasons are drawn from the nature of the punish- 
ment, 

It is very obvious, that, supposing the abstract offence to be 
once defined, and the particular offence to be once proved, it is 
not difficult so to manage matters in a court of justice as that the 
punishment shall fall upon the offender, and not upon some other 
person, and shall fall upon him with a degree of severity propor- 
tioned to the nature of the offence. Whereas in the system of 
duelling, when the existence of a corpus delicti has been esta- 
blished by the verdict of the temperate and impartial tribunal 
above mentioned, viz., the accuser himself, we are not much 
nearer the object in view, that is the adequate punishment of the 
offender, than before. No doubt, to those who admire the con- 
stitution of the tribunal, the manner in which the punishment is 
adapted to the offence, must be a new and very copious source of 
admiration: to others it may, perhaps, seem that a punishment 
varying from zero through all the gradations of personal injury up 
to death, not, be it observed, according to the nature of the crime, 
but according to extraneous circumstances which bear not the re- 
motest relation thereto, and falling, in at least one owt of two 
cases, not upon the criminal, but the party aggrieved, is no very 
happy effort of human wisdom. 

To be serious, is it not manifest that if a description of this in- 
stitution were to be found in a grave work on jurisprudence, it 
could only escape from contempt, by exciting the indignation of 
the reader? Yet this compound of absurdity, iniquity, and atro- 
city, by favour of such sounding names as honour and chivalry, 
passes with those who will not ‘analy ze their opinions, for one of 
the bulwarks of civilized society. 

From what has been said, we hope it sufficiently ewe that if 
Vor. VII. No. 40.— Museum. 2 
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are subjected to, the extraordinary and anomalous method of 
punishing them by duel would be superfluous, and indeed it is too 
clear to admit of dispute, that if an insult could be punished as a 
forgery is punished, there could be no reason why an insult should 
also be punished by duel, which would not also prove that a for- 
gery ought to be so punished. 

If, then, it can be shown, that all the arguments which tend to 
prove that an insult is an improper subject for ordinary criminal 
jurisprudence, tend to prove, a fortiori, that it is an improper 
subject for a duel, it should seem that a complete answer is given 
to all such arguments. 

Now, the reason usually given why an insult is an improper 
subject for criminal procedure is this—an insult, it is said, is, in 
a great measure, incapable of definition and of proof: which cir- 
eumstances would make it so difficult for the tribunal to which 
the question is referred to determine, whether any insult has been 
offered, and if any, of what degree, that its decisions would, by 
their absurdity and iniquity, produce more mischief than they 
would remedy. 

Now, these reasons, we say, apply a fortiori, against the sys- 
tem of duelling, for by that system the determination of the ques- 
tion, has any insult been offered? and if any, of what degree? is, 
indeed, taken away from the cognizance of the tribunal said to be 
incompetent to determine it, but for the purpose of referring it to 
the person whom all mankind, from the first dawn of legislation, 
have declared to be the most unfit to decide it, namely, the person 
who asserts himself to be insulted. 

Why is it that, when a robbery is supposed to have been com- 
mitted, we do not allow the accuser to pronounce the guilt of the 
accused? Because he being the most interested in the question, 
is of all men the most unfit to decide it, even though, as in this 
ease of a robbery, it should be a fact about which no mistake is 
likely to exist in the mind of the party; much more, then, is a 
man incompetent to decide, whether he has been so insulted as to 
justify him in challenging the party accused, because an insult is 
incomparably less definite in its nature than a robbery, and be- 
cause the judgment of the accuser is inevitably disturbed by the 
irritation of his feelings on the one hand, and by the apprehension 
of the danger to which he must expose himself on the other. 

It is then quite idle and beside the purpose to insist that, if in- 
sults were subjected to criminal procedure, the innocent would so 
often be punished, the guilty would so often escape, or be punished 
too much, or too little; that it is better to leave these actions un- 
repressed than to endeavour to repress them in this way; it is 
quite idle, we say, thus to insist, unless the advocate for the duel 
were prepared further to show, what no one has ever attempted, 


that an insult is an action productive of evil, and, as such, ought to be repressed, 
is a proposition that will be admitted as well by the defenders as the impugners of 


duelling. 
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that by means of duelling, fewer innocent persons would be pu- 
nished, fewer guilty persons would escape or be punished too much 
or too little. 

In our experience we have generally remarked, that when the 
controversy has reached this point, the ground is shifted, and (it 
being impossible to deny the defects of the duelling system) it is 
said that with all its defects, it is still better to submit to it than 
to suffer insults to go unpunished. 

What is this but to run upon the other horn of the dilemma? 

The dilemma when stated in form is this: if duelling produces 
a balance of evil, it ought to be abolished; if duelling produces a 
balance of good, criminal procedure, as has been shown, would 
produce a still greater balance of good; therefore still duelling 
ought to be abolished. This is the dilemma, and we should like 
to see in what way perverted ingenuity can escape from it. 

Moreover, besides those arguments which apply in a stronger 
degree to the extraordinary, and in a weaker degree to the ordi- 
nary method of punishment, there are some which apply in the 
strongest degree to the extraordinary, and to the ordinary not 
at all. These reasons are drawn from the nature of the punish- 
ment. 

It is very obvious, that, supposing the abstract offence to be 
once defined, and the particular offence to be once proved, it is 
not difficult so to manage matters in a court of justice as that the 
punishment shall fall upon the offender, and not upon some other 
person, and shall fall upon him with a degree of severity propor- 
tioned to the nature of the offence. Whereas in the system of 
duelling, when the existence of a corpus delicti has been esta- 
blished by the verdict of the temperate and impartial tribunal 
above mentioned, viz., the accuser himself, we are not much 
nearer the object in view, that is the adequate punishment of the 
offender, than before. No doubt, to those who admire the con- 
stitution of the tribunal, the manner in which the punishment is 
adapted to the offence, must be a new and very copious source of 
admiration: to others it may, perhaps, seem that a punishment 
varying from zero through all the gradations of personal injury up 
to death, not, be it observed, according to the nature of the crime, 
but according to extraneous circumstances which bear not the re- 
motest relation thereto, and falling, in at least one owt of two 
cases, not upon the criminal, but the party aggrieved, is no very 
happy effort of human wisdom. 

To be serious, is it not manifest that if a description of this in- 
stitution were to be found in a grave work on jurisprudence, it 
could only escape from contempt, by exciting the indignation of 
the reader? Yet this compound of absurdity, iniquity, and atro- 
city, by favour of such sounding names as honour and chivalry, 
passes with those who will not analyze their opinions, for one of 
the bulwarks of civilized society. 

From what has been said, we hope it sufficiently + aoe that if 
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any balance of good above evil is produced by duelling, that very 
circumstance proves irresistibly that a still greater balance must 
needs be produced by punishment in the ordinary course of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, so that there can be no necessity for having re- 
course to this anomalous mode of retribution. But we think it 
will not be difficult to show that no balance of good, but on the 
contrary a balance of evil, is produced by duelling, and conse- 
quently that it ought to be abolished, even though no other means 
could be devised for putting a stop to the actions which it pro- 
fesses to repress. 

In estimating the evil effects of duelling one important conside- 
ration is commonly left entirely out of the account, namely, the 
tendency which it has to aggravate the very evils it is intended to 
repress. For the quantity of pain which one man can inflict upon 
another by an insult where duelling is not permitted, is in reality 
very minute compared with the quantity of pain which one man 
can inflict upon another by an insult where duelling is established. 
Let any one calmly consider the misery a man may be subjected 
to by any given insult (by being called a liar for example) taken 
by itself, and then let him contrast it with that which a man may 
be made to undergo by the same insult aggravated by the conse- 
quences which are attached to it by the system of duelling. To 
any man the consequence may be death, to the man who con- 
scientiously shrinks from the wanton shedding of human blood, 
the intolerable burden of ignominy or of remorse. The man who 
is constitutionally timid, the weakness of whose individual charac- 
ter most especially requires the protection of the public, is de- 
livered up a prey to his oppressor; while the man of ferocious 
courage and skill at his weapon is invested with a power over the 
destinies of his fellow creatures, similar to that which the man of 
physical strength enjoys in savage life, and which none could 
enjoy in civilized life if the custom of duelling did not prevail. 

The result of this comparison may be made still more plainly 
apparent, by instituting it in a specific case, of which actual expe- 
rience may be had in the present state of society. 

Contrast, we say to the admirer of the duel, contrast the pain 
of receiving an insult from a clergyman with the pain of receiving 
one from a military officer. In the former case you need not 
challenge the wrong-doer, and if you do, he needs not fight: in 
the latter case, you must challenge the wrong-doer, and he must 
fight, so says the code of honour. In the first case, then, you 
have the evil alone, in the second, the evil with its remedy— 
which is the worst? 

Here again we are come to a dilemma, for though it be per- 
fectly clear what reply a candid and reasonable man must give to 
our question, yet, for the purposes of the argument, it matters not 
in the least which way it is answered. If you say the evil alone 
is worse than the evil together with its remedy, then you cannot 
also say that a duel is such an object of terror that men are thereby 
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deterred from insulting their fellows, and you give up the only 
ground on which the defence of duelling rests. If you say the 
evil together with its remedy is worse than the evil alone, you 
admit the conclusion we are now contending for, namely, that 
duelling aggravates the very evils it is intended to repress. 

To avoid the possibility of mistake, we wish it to be under- 
stood that we do not mean to deny, that by the custom of duelling 
a certain motive is presented to abstain from insult, which but for 
that custom would not exist: what we have been endeavouring to 
show is that, on the other hand the evil of being insulted is mul- 
tiplied manifold, whence it follows that the motives to inflict in- 
sult are also multiplied. 

This inference, if it be not already perfectly evident, may be 
made so by the following illustration :— 

It is not uncommon to hear the unnecessary trouble and ex- 
pense of law proceedings defended on the ground that they have a 
tendency to discourage vexatious litigation, and certainly they do 
present one motive to abstain from vexatious litigation which 
would not etherwise exist. But, on the other hand, they enor- 
mously increase the motives which stimulate to such litigation, for 
if the trouble and expense of a law-suit were nothing, the motives 
to inflict a vexatious law-suit would be nothing: as you increase 
the one, you necessarily increase the other. In like manner if the 
pain of being insulted were nothing, the motives to inflict insult 
would be nothing, and as you increase the one you necessarily in- 
crease the other. 

But further, though it has been admitted that the fear of a chal- 
lenge does operate as a restraining motive, it can be proved that it 
only does so by disturbing the effect of a much more constant, 
efficacious, and innocuous motive. For there is in eivilized so- 
ciety a force which, when undisturbed by prejudices, is fully com- 
petent to produce, in the greatest degree, that object which the 
duel is vainly intended to produce; to which force also, be it ob- 
served, the duel owes all the efficacy which it can be supposed to 
possess; we mean, of course, the force of public opinion. It is 
the terror of general disapprobation which really creates whatever 
of refinement is to be found in our manners, not the terror of 
wounds or death, for these the offender can avoid if he pleases, 
but he can only avoid them by encountering the more dreadful 
punishment of ignominy, which few indeed can bring themselves 
to endure. Can it be doubted that if the punishment of ignominy 
fall at once upon the man who offers an insult (as, but for the 
practice of duelling, it most assuredly would fall), its efficacy would 
be far greater in repressing insults, than when it falls only (as it 
does under the duelling system) upon him who offers an insult 
and refuses to give satisfaction if required, and upon him who re- 
ceives an insult and fails to demand satisfaction. All the instances 
in which rudeness is now restrained by the fear of a duel are so 
many proofs of the omnipotence of public opinion: for what else 
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compels a man to the alternative of curbing his insolence, or ex 
posing his life? 

It may make this matter clearer to consider a hypothetical 
case :— 

Suppose, then, two nations having both reached such a degree 
of refinement that the behaviour of a man who should call another 
a liar would be generally considered very offensive. Suppose 
further that the custom of duelling did not exist in the one and 
did exist in the other. If a man felt that he could endure igno- 
miny, he might give the lie without restraint in either society. 
But if, which is the far more common case, he felt that he could 
not endure ignominy, then in the first society he must of necessity 
abstain from giving the lie, for there is nothing in such a society 
which can prevent the public disapprobation from falling upon 
him if he does not abstain, just as it falls in the actual state of so- 
ciety in England, upon all those whose offences are not punishable 
by duel. But in the second society, the man who does not en- 
counter ignominy may nevertheless gratify the brutal insolence ot 
his disposition, provided he dares to encounter personal danger; 
he has even a great chance of escaping both ignominy and danger 
if he choose well the object of his attack. ‘Therefore, as the effi- 
cacy of punishment is, c#feris paribus, in proportion to its cer- 
tainty, it seems impossible to escape from the conclusion that there 
would be fewer instances of the lie given in the first society, than 
in the last. It is indeed difficult to conceive how the character of 
a bully, in all its shades and degrees, would be an object of ambi- 
tion to any one, in a country where the law is too strong to suffer 
actual assaults to be committed with impunity, where public opi- 
nion is powerful, and duelling not permitted; but, where duelling 
is in full vigour, it is very easy to understand that the bully may 
not only enjoy the delight of vulgar applause, but the advantages 
of real power. 

This view of the subject appears to us to exhibit so distinctly, 
that the efficacy of duelling (abstracting from the mischiefs it pro- 
duces directly) is nothing more than the weakened and diverted 
efficacy of publie opinion, that at the risk of being tedious we shall 
repeat the argument over again in a general form, thus: — 

If a man fears not the disapprobation of the society in which he 
lives, the custom of duelling cannot prevent him from insulting 
whomsoever he pleases, for there is no process, save the public 
censure, by which he can be compelled to fight. 

If a man does fear the disapprobation of the society in which he 
lives, he would be more effectually restrained from insulting others 
if that disapprobation were the direct and inevitable consequence 
of such a proceeding, than when it is only the remote and uncer- 
tain consequence. 

The disapprobation of the society is only the remote and uncer- 
tain consequence of offering an insult under the system of duelling, 
for the offender may at his pleasure commute it into personal dan 
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ger, and has some chance of escaping it without any commutation, 
and even throwing it upon the injured party. 

If the system of duelling did not exist, the disapprobation of the 
society would be the direct and inevitable consequence of offering 
an insult; for it is necessarily admitted by our opponents, that an 
insult is a hurtful action, and we see that upon all those hurtful ac- 
tions to which the duel is not applied, the disapprobation of the 
society does fall with undivided force; it falls too even upon those 
hurtful actions to which the duel is in general applied, when they 
are performed by a class of persons privileged from challenge. 
Thus if a churchman is guilty of a gross insult, the weight of the 
public censure falls with undivided force upon him, his character 
suffers severely, and by the frequent repetition of such conduct 
would be utterly destroyed—while that of the injured party is held 
in the same estimation as it was before the affront. It seems im- 
possible to assign any reason why the same punishment should not 
fall upon every one who offends in the same way, if the public 
censure were not diverted from its proper object by the institution 
of the duel. 

Let us imagine that a Chinese, who had been some time resident 
in this country, were thus to address an Englishman: 

“‘T have not failed to remark, since I came to England, that 
many gross actions and expressions, which in my own country are 
common among all ranks, are here confined to the lowest orders, 
and I am informed that any person belonging to the superior classes 
of society, who should so far forget his good breeding as to be 
guilty of such actions or expressions, would immediately forfeit his 
right to be admitted into the company of his equals. Yet I was 
present some time ago at a party, where, in the heat of a dispute, 
one person gave another very plainly to understand, that he doubted 
the truth of an assertion which the latter had made. I could per- 
ceive by the altered countenance of the person so addressed, that 
a great breach of good manners had been committed, and indeed 
the cheerfulness of the whole company was in a great measure sub- 
dued, and notwithstanding the efforts made by the master of the 
house, was never effectually revived during the evening. Yet to 
my great astonishment, I have since found, that the culprit is re- 
ceived in the same houses, and treated with the same respect as 
before. This anomaly has puzzled me extremely, and I should be 
much obliged to you to explain it to me.” 

The difficulty of the Chinese would, as it appears to us, be most 
natural and reasonable; the Englishman would, indeed, be able to 
explain it by unfolding to him the system of duelling and its con- 
sequences, that is, by pointing out to him that the disapprobation 
which would naturally have fallen upon the offender, was diverted 
by this institution, and discharged upon the person who had failed 
to resent and to avenge the affront; in no other way would it be 
possible to account for so extravagant an aberration of public 
censure. 
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It has been said for duelling, as it has been said for prize-fighting, 
and as it might be said, with equal force, for every other violation 
of good order, that if you close up this vent for the angry passions 
of mankind, another will soon be forced open, and that instead of 
duels you will have assassinations. To refute this supposition an 
appeal may be confidently made to actual experience. The two 
great nations of antiquity were unacquainted with this boasted in- 
stitution, yet their history furnishes no ground whatever for sup- 
posing that they were addicted to the practice of private assassina- 
tion. The duellist, however, will object to these examples as in- 
admissible for the purpose; for the Biseks and Romans, he will 
say, were such coarse and vulgar fellows, so insensible to the point 
of honour, that they suffered themselves to be called rogue, thief, 
and liar, without ever showing, or even feeling the resentment 
which becomes a gentleman, but we must not thence infer, that in 
these more enlightened and refined times, when honour is dearer 
than life, and must not be sullied even by the breath of suspicion, 
that the higher orders of society will consent to forego the privi- 
lege of mutual slaughter in some shape or other. To such a rea- 
soner we hesitate not to reply, that if these ferocious and vindic- 
tive passions which can only be slaked in human blood, which can 
only be restrained from using the knife of the assassin, by being 
indulged with the pistol of the duellist, if these passions, we say, 
are to be considered as the characteristics of an enlightened and 
refined state of society, it becomes the duty of every friend to mo- 
rality and good order to pray for the return of darkness and bar- 
barism. 

There is not, however, any necessity to refer to the history of 
remote times in order to prove this point, for there is actually ex- 
isting before our eyes a body of men to whose irascible passions 
the safety valve of the duel has never been applied, who yet have 
never been accused of a propensity to assassination; and as this 
body of men is distinguished from the rest of the upper classes, 
rather by a greater than by a less degree of politeness, it furnishes 
at the same time a practical proof of the proposition which we 
have already demonstrated in another way, namely, the proposition 
that duelling tends rather to retard than to advance the refinement 
of manners. The body we speak of is, of course, the clergy of 
England as they now exist: whatever faults may have been laid to 
their charge, certainly neither a predilection for murder, nor a want 
of exterior propriety, is among the number. Now how does this 
happen? What possible reason can be assigned, why a churchman 
should not give vent to angry and contemptuous feelings, by angry 
and contemptuous gestures and expressions, as frequently as a lay- 
man; a man in holy orders is still a man, he does not change his 
nature with the colour of his coat; nor is there any ground for sup- 
posing that young gentlemen are moved to become candidates for 
ordination, because they feel that the acrid and caustic ingredients 
of human nature are wanting in their idiosyncracy: on the con- 
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trary it will not be disputed that people go into the church, as into 
any other profession, because they suppose that they have a fair 
prospect of advancing their fortunes in that direction. To us the 
reason is manifest. Ifa priest indulge in abusive epithets, or other- 
wise conduct himself offensively, he gains nothing but the mo- 
mentary gratification of passion, with the certainty of a most se- 
vere retribution. Whereas a layman in the same circumstances 
not only assuages his wrath, but acquires moreover the reputation 
of a certain reckless gallantry, which varnishes over and conceals 
from observation and from censure, the insolence and brutality of 
his conduct. It is of no avail to say, that society requires a more 
strict observation of decorum in the ministers of religion than in 
the rest of the community; for the question is not how much so- 
ciety requires, but how it can enforce what it does require. And 
if, when the effect of its censures is not impeded by the duel, it can 
enforce the greater degree of propriety, it seems no strained in- 
ference to conclude, that if the same advantage was afforded by the 
universal suppression of duelling, it would be able to enforce, by the 
same means, that less degree of propriety which is expected from 
the rest of the upper classes. 

These are the reasons which have appeared to us conclusive of 
the question, so conclusive indeed, so much stronger than the im- 
becility of the subject seems to demand, that we have several times 
doubted, in the course of the discussion, whether we were not 
wasting efforts which ought rather to be directed against more 
plausible errors. But it is to be remembered, that however poorly 
the custom we are attacking may be fortified with reasons, it is 
fenced round on every side with a triple row of prejudices. And 
this must be our excuse to our readers (for we feel that some ex- 
cuse may be expected) for having crushed with the force of argu- 
ment a svstem, which when exposed to the light, crumbles into 
dust by the spontaneous operation of its own rottenness. 

| Westminster Review. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 


Outlines of Philosophical Education, illustrated by the Method 
of teaching the Logic Class in the University af Glasgow ; 
together with Observations on the Expediency of extending 
the Practical System to other .Icademical Establishments, 
and on the propriety of making certain ddditions to the 
Course of Philosophical Education in Universities. By 
George Jardine, A.M.F.R.S.F., Professor of Logic and Rhe- 
toric in that University. 1 vol. Second edition, enlarged. Glas- 
gow. 1825. 


As the first edition of this book was published before the com- 
mencement of or labours, we have assumed the privilege of ex- 
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aminingthesecond. It isthe production of an experienced teacher, 
as well as of a sensible and conscientious man; and contains much 
valuable matter, in the nature of remarks on the present mode of 
teaching in our universities, with suggestions towards a reform. 
We would gladly have analyzed it for the benefit of our readers, 
but as it is not a long work, while it is written in a plain sensible 
manner, and in an agreeable style, we shall rather recommend it to 
their own perusal. We have another reason for not dwelling upon 
it at present; and it is, that we are desirous to take up a position 
in the general question of education, which Professor Jardine has 
passed over. There are defects in our system, still more radical 
than those which he has pointed out; and we shall, perhaps, per- 
form our duty better in filling up the blank which he has left. 
Hereafter, we shall take frequent opportunities of pursuing the 
same subject from the point at which we shall here terminate; and 
shall not then be ashamed to profit from remarks so entirely coin- 
cident with the views which we have long entertained. 

We have, indeed, already offered some remarks on Education in 
our first number, but we are so far from having exhausted this im- 
portaut subject, that we consider ourselves as having merely com- 
menced it; and shall therefore continue, from time to time, to pro- 
pose what has occurred to us on the fashions of our country in this 
respect, and on their possible improvement. If we cannot always 
say what has not been said before on questions so often canvassed, 
that will not prevent us from saying what we think useful and 
right. The greater mass of the public has, as usual, shown the 
most determined inveteracy not to listen to advice that will give 
them the trouble of thinking, the trouble of quitting a beaten rou- 
tine to enter on a new line of action, and the vast effort of doubt- 
ing the wisdom of their ancestors. It must be our business to 
sound that advice in their ears till they do listen, since “ For this 
were we ordained.” 

To say that a light has broken on the human mind within these 
last thirty years, to say that it has spread with a rapidity and an 
effect hitherto unexampled in the history of man, is but to say 
what all the world knows and feels. This is the effect of educa- 
tion; it is education itself. Yet it is an education attained, pro- 
duced, without the machinery of education, in spite of the imper- 
fect machinery which we have received from our ancestors. From 
the same ancestors we received the distaff, the horse-mill, and the 
coracle. Those we have converted into the cotton-engine, the 
steam-engine, and the three-decker. By the exertions of our me- 
chanical skill, by arrangement, order, division, we have multi- 
plied our wealth, our resources, our comforts, our power, and our 
rank in the world, to a degree which no mind could have antici- 
pated. If it has been the proud destiny of Britain to curb the ty- 
ranny of the few over the many, to raise the brute people to the 
rank of man, to be, in spite of all her faults, the eye of the world; 
it is to the machinery of its industry and its wealth that we must 
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look for all these benefits and blessings. We have despised our 
ancestors, and we have proved their wisdom folly. And, as we 
have despised them, we have risen and flourished. 

Yet our improvements on their machinery have been nearly li- 
mited to the machinery of wealth; to the inanimate world; to 
length, and breadth, and depth, and weight. We have forgotten 
mind in our pursuits of matter. We have discovered that the soil 
will yield a tenfold produce by the exertions of our mechanical 
skill; that value a thousand fold can be added, by our dexterity 
and industry, to the most worthless of nature’s productions. But 
we have scarcely discovered that parallel exertions of industry and 
attention may be applied to the cultivation of the rude, metaphysi- 
cal soil of the mind of man. Or, if we have speculated on our 
powers, if even we have occasionally and partially exerted them, 
we have wanted courage to disclaim the worn-out machinery of 
our ancestors, and to invent, and apply, for ourselves, to mind, as 
we have long done to matter, new powers, new combinations, and 
new proceedings. 

Had Britain, Europe, persisted in the agriculture, the manufac- 
tures, the economics of the days of Alfred, we need not ask where 
we should now have been. It is because the West has dared to 
think and act for herself, that it is not now as the East, stationary. 
Yet there was a time when the East did think for itself. If Eu- 
rope also had ceased to think and to reform, from the time of Ma- 
homet, if Britain had shown the same antipathy to reform in all, 
as it has so obstinately done in some things, it would now have 
been speaking Welsh, and burrowing in the ground; the enviable 
seat of tyranny, slavery and starvation; or possibly marching, un- 
der the influence of insanity and a red rag, to war against Palestine 
and pestilence. 

But we have invented steam-engines and parliaments; and, what 
is more, we persist in attempting to improve both. Yet we ne- 
glect that fundamental engine, that very machine of all machines 
with which we must work out these results. We forget that, in 
all this, man himself is the first mover; and while we labour to 
reform and to improve his actions, and to profit by his action, we 
neglect his principles of action, and forget to cultivate or create 
those powers, of which we would still reap the effects. 

Practically, we state the case too strongly; looking at the sys- 
tem, not one jot. As far as in us lies, the education of man, of 
that class, at least, which was once the only man, is what it was in 
the days of Alfred. If we have not suffered more from our monk- 
isk obstinacy, it is partly because that division of society is not 
now the only man, and partly because education now no longer 
depends on systems, but falls imperceptibly around us as the show- 
ers of heaven. Monachism can no longer exclude what it does not 
give. The age és educated, in spite of a pernicious system. 

Or, be it not pernicious, it is useless; at least it is purposeless 
If it be but purposeless, it has still the evil result of occupying ya- 
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juable time, of consuming valuable means to no end. And if it 
does all this to no useful end, it is injurious, inasmuch as it impedes 
the application of what would be useful. Life and money, labour 
and industry, are expended in what is unproductive. They might 
be expended in productive acquisition. The machinery of educa- 
tion, of the education to which we here especially allude, is anti- 
quated and bad, and its produce is nothing, or worse than nothing. 
We should laugh at the man who should now propose to till his 
farm as the farms of the Anglo-Saxons were tilled; to keep oaks 
for the purpose of feeding hogs; or convents for fattening monks. 
Yet we maintain, with all our vigour of argument, and example, 
and anger, the system wich cultivates the rough desert of man’s 
mind as it was cultivated when man was a tyrant or a slave, when 
he was ignorant of arts and sciences, comfortless, powerless and 
debased; which makes monks when there are no longer convents. 
Could the philosopher of the Dog-star now visit us, would he be- 
lieve that the engine of education, that the education itself of this 
enlightened people, consisted of two lost languages, and that the 
first twenty years of the short space of human life were occupied 
in attempting to acquire them; not in the acquisition, but rather, 
we should say, in labouring to avoid acquiring them; and that the 
first effort of freedom, after this life of slavery and punishment 
was, to forget and renounce all that had been learned. The day is 
coming when posterity will wonder, like the philosopher. 

If Education means any thing, in the sense in which we here 
take it, it is the process by whith the mind of man, possessed of 
powers, but unfurnished with ideas, is stored with knowledge, and 
enabled to apply this to the business of human life. To ascertain 
what is the business of human life, is, therefore, a fundamental pre- 
liminary. It is one, however, which we need not here state; as, 
at every stage of society, and in our own very decidedly, it is un- 
derstood by the enlightened community. Yet it has been our lead- 
ing mistake to forget or lose sight of it. The age of Alfred was a 
wiser age; for the business of life, such as it was apprehended, 
was the object of education, such as that also was. The age has 
changed; the business of life is no longer what it was; but the edu 
cation remains. 

We know that there is much education in this country, some 
professed, but more accidental, which does not consist of Greek 
and Latin. But all the world knows, that the apparent intentiou 
of acquiring those two languages, on the one hand, with apparent 
efforts to instil them on the other, are the leading features of our 
system. It is thus that the class, in particular, on which rests the 
great business of thinking, is supposed to be prepared for the varied 
and complicated duties which its individuals are to perform. ‘To 
those languages are devoted that long and important period, through 
which the mind (as well as the body) is to be trained to action; on 
this is money as well as time expended; and thus educated—o: 
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not—the man is turned into the world, to perform whatever his 
station may demand from him. 

In the time of Alfred, the business of society, the national 
honour and the public good, demanded that men should be edu- 
cated so as to perform their several duties in the society. And 
they were educated to this: and because the age was (let not our 
readers be astonished) an enlightened one—thus far at least it was 
enlightened—the soldier was trained in the exercises appropriate 
to his busimess—the churchman was taught Latin, because Latin 
was the language of his trade; and he who sought to be accom- 
plished, as men seek that still, studied the languages which then 
embedied all the known literature of the world. The soul of 
Alfred has transmigrated into that of George the Fourth; all- 
powertul and active England is the representative of Anglo-Saxony, 
and Anglo-Normandy. The church has fled before Luther, and 
the monks before Henry; yet Westminster and Harrow, Win- 
chester and Eton, are seminaries for monks. ‘The business of so- 
ciety demands, under George the Fourth, what it demanded under 
Alfred; but its demands have not been obeyed. 

If the present world of Europe is a world of literature, it is also 
a world of science and art. Whatever remoter debts it may have 
to the former, it is to the two latter that it looks immediately for 
all its comforts, all its wealth, and all its power. Directly and 
immediately, we have risen to the station which we occupy, not 
by literature, not by the knowledge of extinct languages, but by 
the sciences of politics, of law, of public economy, of commerce, 
of mathematics; by astronomy, by chemistry, by mechanics, by 
natural history. It is by these that we are destined to rise yet 
higher. These constitute the business of society, and in these 
ought we to seek for the objects of education. Yet these are not 
the objects of our great and organized system of education. The 
monopoly remains what it was six centuries ago; and it is to in- 
terlopers that we are indebted for almost all that we possess of an 
education suited to the wants and the spirit ef the age. If, with- 
out education, if, in spite of a vicious or an useless system, we have 
attained that rank which we do possess, it is not too much to hope, 
that, under a system, of which the means are calculated for the 
ends, we are yet immeasurably behind the point which we shall, 
at some future day, reach. 

As to the universal education of the people, it is a question so 
extensive and important, that we dare not enter on it here, where 
that of the higher classes alone will occupy even more than our 
narrow limits will justify. But we have no fear in asserting, that 
in the present state of the world, the most enlightened people will 
always maintain a decided superiority over those who are less in- 
formed; that they will excel them, not only in invention but in 
industry ; that they will resist or conquer them in arms, that they 
will exceed them in moral order, and, what is not less important, 
will form, or reform, a political state better administered, and, 
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therefore, more free from abuses, and more conducive to the wealth 
and happiness of the total community. It is where every man un- 
derstands his own duties that he understands the duties of others; 
and those duties are his rights. 

But to return to the monastic system, to the education of those 
who govern and direct us, to Westminster and Oxford. We begin 
by excepting the church. They educate for the church: how they 
succeed, and at what expense, is a question which we may possibly 
examine at a future time. But the church constitutes but a small 
part of the active community. It has no share in law, physic, com- 
merce, or arts; it exerts no productive industry, and, with the ex- 
ception of the twenty-four bishops, it takes no part in the political 
government. If our institutions educate lawyers, and merchants, 
and physicians, and statesmen, they teach them what they teach 
to churchmen, Ovid and Catullus, Homer and drinking, driving 
curricles or stage-coaches, and rowing boats. Must we conclude 
that education is an useless labour, that nature does all, that man, 
at twenty-four, having been denominated a master of arts, springs 
up a lawyer, a statesman, or a physician, to act and govern by in- 
tuition; and, well imbued with syntax and port, to transfer his 
hand from the reins of four greys to those of the state. No. 
There is here a dilemma. That he may fall down from New- 
market into the cabinet, a statesman, we do not deny: but if he 
hopes to thrive at the bar or the exchange, he knows that he must 
commence his education when he is thought to have quitted it. 
He must educate himself; and thus doing, he condemns, by his 
practice, the system on which he has been brought up; though, 
if a nursling of either Alma, of any establishment, he is rarely ho- 
nest enough to confess his own folly and that of his parents and 
ancestors. Is it not true, that these monopolizing establishments 
are entwined in a triple twist with church and state, and that to 
‘speak evil’? of Westminster or Eton, of Oxford or Cambridge, 
is heresy, schism, and all manner of abomination? 

The education of those who are really educated, is their own 
work. And, being their own work, not only are all the previous 
time and money lost, but that period of life which ought to have 
been occupied in acquisition, has past, never to return, never to be 
compensated by after-industry. ‘The monopoly has cheated them 
with the semblance of teaching, it has taught them what they have 
not learned, or if they have learned what it has taught, they have 
found, too late, that it is useless and must be forgotten. It has 
cheated them of their wealth and their time; it has cheated, as far 
as it could, the state which depends on their acquisitions; it has 
not made the citizens which it promised; it is not an Alma mater, 
but a Harpy and a robber. Twenty times in a century the world 
wonders at a “self-taught” individual—a Ferguson, a Burns, a 
Watt, or a Chantrey. It forgets that all who are taught, are 
equally self-taught; but Westminster and Oxford receive the praise, 
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and the individual alone, who knows whence his knowledge came, 
holds his peace and maintains the deception. 

It may be said, that it is of no consequence whence education 
comes, provided it comes at all. That may be very true; but it is 
no reason why we should spend money and time in not being edu- 
eated. Nor is every one inclined to exert himself in solitude to 
this end; still less, te commence the acquisition, of what he is sen- 
sible he ought to have acquired in youth, late in life, when he is gene- 
rally called on to act, and has no longer time to learn. If, as all are 
agreed, we must apply ourselves in youth to acquire knowledge, 
because it is difficult to form the necessary habits afterwards, it is 
essential that the knowledge to be gained should be useful know- 
ledge. It is said that the practice of labouring at iat in Latin 
produces its effect in giving the general habit of indust#y in learn- 
ing, and in cultivating the attention, the memory, the taste, and 
what not. That is, as if the man who is to live by rope dancing 
were to labour for instruction at the anvil. The same labour will 
confer the knowledge and the habit both; the memory, the at- 
tention, and the taste, may be cultivated by useful, as well as by 
useless, knowledge, and thus two objects are attained by one ef- 
fort. He who means to raise cabbages does not sow pine-apples. 

To educate youth has been a leading object in all civilized na- 
tions. Yet the world has never yet seen what the power of edu- 
cation is. It has oceupied the attention of philosophers and poli- 
ticians; it has been purchased with money, and paid for with hu- 
man life and liberty, and yet it has rarely done what it might have 
effected; sometimes, because its ends have been false, or partial, 
or mistaken; sometimes, as with us, because it has lagged behind 
the spirit of the age. It is an engine of infinite power, if ably ma- 
naged; it ought to have heen the object of primary attention, and 
yet it has been always neglected or perverted. We might even 
suppose that the aged and experienced had entered into a conspi- 
racy to prevent youth from acquiring what themselves did not ac- 
quire in youth, and what has been to them the painful result of 
industry that ought to have been otherwise employed; in produc- 
tion, not in acquisition; in acting, not in learning how to act. 
Sparta has shown us what education can do: that which, under 
such perverted views, could even change the nature of man, might 
effect any thing, more ably directed. Yet Sparta was wiser than 
ourselves: it was wise for its ends, and it gained those ends. When 
we shall become as wise as Sparta, our universal youth will not be 
employed seventeen years in learning the languages of Sparta and 
Rome. It was by its public institutions for education, that Sparta 
gained its objects. It attained, by them, what was esteemed the 
perfection of human nature. It depends on better institutions, 
pursuing worthier and wider views with equal precision and en- 
ergy, to bring man to the utmost point of perfection of which he 
is susceptible. The object of systems of education should be, to 
cultivate and enlarge the capacity to its utmost verge, to elevate 
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and improve the moral faculty to the last extent of its susceptibility, 
to store the mind with knowledge, and to render the corporeal pow- 
ers that which nature designed them, under exertion, to be. 

We cannot here examine all these points; but as far as relates to 
the acquisition of knowledge, and the exercise and enlargement of 
the mental and corporeal faculties, our systems are miserably and 
disgracetully deficient. The establishment of schools and univer- 
sities, such as these now are, was useful in its day; it preserved 
useful learning, and rescued the world from barbarism, indepen- 
dently of the purposes more purely profcssional which it accom- 
plished. We do not wish todo them injustice, but the world has 
advanced, and they have remained stationary: had they kept up 
with the progress of society, we should still have praised them. 

At pres@nt, our prevailing system of education, our first and funda- 
mental acquisitions, bear the stamp of the barbarism of past centuries. 
We study what the clergy studied, because, then, it was the clergy 
alone that did study. We learn Latin because, then, there was no 
book that was not Latin, and because, for want of a language adapted 
to its purposes, a barbarous Roman tongue was the language of 
learning, and haw, and science. If we have at length escaped 
from the jargon of school logic, and school divinity, and occult 
causes, and glosses, and doctors, and commentators, so is it time 
that we should break through the slavery of learning two extinct 
languages; and that the youth of man should be employed in form- 
ing the man adult and active. Granting to these two languages 
all that the warmest advocate can wish, and what, in truth, we teel 
no inelination whatever to refuse, the cultivation of letters alone is 
but one branch of education, and it ought to be but one branch ot 
the academic institutions of a nation, as nations now are, or should 
desire to be. Public education ought to have more important 
views. Whatever individuals must do for themselves, and what 
in fact they do perform, this ought public institutions to do for the 
nation at large. The object of the state should be, to render its 
subjects more enlightened, and more useful; for thus are its power 
and happiness increased. If it ought not to sit still while indi- 
viduals are privately labouring, still less ought it to maintain and 
sanction institutions which are useless or pernicious. Even to be 
useless is to be pernicious; for sanction is here powerful, and adds 
powerlully to the evils produced by habit. The wide public does 
not often reason or think, it is easily led by usage, it venerates ha- 
bitually that which it has been accustomed to connect with church 
and state, with remote antiquity, with recollections of its parent 
age and of parental authority, and with recollections of its child- 
hood. Thus it is, that to doubt the infallibility of Eton and Ox- 
ford is a sort of misprision of treason; to doubt the power of Latin 
and Greek in forming statesmen and lawyers, heresy. 

It is to these feelings, and perhaps chiefly to the numerous and 
little watched associations which so powerfully influence the hu- 
man mind, that we must trace that party spirit and feeling, that 
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mystical and masonic sentiment and language, which adhere for 
lite to those who have been educated at our public institutions, 
and which so strongly tend to support them and their abuses. 
The physical, animal delight, inseparable from early youth, the 
recollection of stolen and vicious pleasures at a later period, the 
rare enjoyments remembered while the pains are forgotten, a casual 
community in idleness or vice, or perhaps in study, accidentally 
converted into what is called friendship, cause the thoughtless to 
attribute to the system, to the public school or the college, to Latin 
and Greek, what would have existed under any system. If the 
heart of age throbs with recollected delight at an ode of Horace, 
so might it have throbbed at an ode of Ilafiz, or the moralities of 
Konfutzee, had it been the fashion to study Persian or Chinese; 
or at the movements of a steam-engine, had useful science occupied 
the place of nonsense verses. Yet thus it is, that the attachment 
to the monopoly and the system is maintained; and thus the 
parent sends his child to waste his time, and perchance to ruin 
his health and morals, where his fathers before him had destroyed 
theirs. 

It is from similar want of reasoning, that the school and the 
college gain the credit for what the man has performed. It is 
forgotten that his knowledge was not acquired in youth, but that, 
like those whose fortune it has not been to be whipped into syntax, 
or to wear a quadrangular cap, he is, virtually, self-educated. It 
is the eternal beast, that all our great statesmen and lawyers have 
been of this school or that college; that Mr. Fox was of Eton or 
Westminster, it matters littlke which, and Blackstone of Brazen- 
nose, or of Christ church, it is indifferent. This is a mere ques- 
tion of chances. If there are to be great statesmen and great law- 
yers, and if every man must go, in youth, to school and college, 
trom a school or a college he must become a Blackstone or a 
Bentham. But it must also be a public school and an university; 
for it is forgotten how many men, the enlighteners of their age in 
literature, science, and art, have been educated at a mean country 
school, or at no school, and are as unacquainted with the taste of 
Christ church claret, as of Balliol beer. 

But let us ask of those who have been educated at school, at 
Westminster or Eton, to answer us conscientiously, what acquisi- 
tions they have brought from them. We will even venture to 
ask the mass from Oxford and Cambridge, if the mass could frame 
an answer—Is there, not any useful acquisition made at a public 
school, or a grammar school, but is there any acquisition whatever? 

From six or eight, till sixteen or seventeen, nine or ten months 
in every precious year of youth are occupied, for six or eight 
hours of every day, in learning, or trying to learn, a little Latin 
and less Greek; in attempting, in fact, not to read and understand 
the matter of a classical author, to know the history, the poetry, 
the philosophy, the policy, the manners, and the opinions of 
Greece and Rome, but the grammar, the syntax, the parsing, the 
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quantities, and the accents; not in learning to write and speak the 
languages, but in getting by rote a few scraps of poetry, to be 
again forgotten, and in fabricating nonsense, or sense verses, it is 
indifferent which. In ten years of this labour, privation, punish- 
ment, slavery, and expense, what is gained even of this useless 
trash? Nothing. Let the man who can now write and speak 
Latin, let him who can read the poets, philosophers, and historians 
with the facility and pleasure that he reads [lume and Milton, or 
even Boileau and Tasso, answer whether he acquired these powers 
at school, or whether he is not self-educated. If all this had been 
learned, it would be useless; but even this useless matter is not 
acquired. What we say of Latin we may doubly say of Greek. 
If Latin is not learned at school, Greek is not acquired even at 
college. If it were a general or a common acquisition, a Greek 
scholar would not be a phenomenon greater than Grimaldi and 
Matthews united. A Greck scholar is now a Porson, or an 
Elmsley, or a Gaisford; a thing to be made into a professor and 
stared at. The question is answered. And even when he has 
arrived at the rank of canonization, what are the acquirements, 
and are even these useful, are they even ornamental? He is not 
desired or designed to be imbued with the learning of those hea- 
thens. No: that is left to the Lipsiuses, the Clarkes, and the 
Cudworths. His apotheosis is, to talk of accents which he knows 
not the purpose of, and never will discover; to squabble about 
digammas; to discover metres in Adschylus, of which fEschy lus 
never dreamed; to read Homer in a measure which Homer would 
not recognise to be his own poetry, perhaps not even his own 
language. 

But we must not now enter on the particulars. Yet we may 
ask for what reason any language is learned, not for what reason 
it is taught; for, if we mistake not, these are very distinct things, 
A language, Latin or Greek, may serve the purpose of occupying 
time, teaching boys to sit still for a given number of hours, causing 
them to read, or pretend to read, in a book, to love reading, or to 
hate it. As the phrase is, it keeps them out of mischief; and, 
what is not less convenient, it relieves the parents, for ten years, 
from any further trouble about their offspring than that of paying 
their bills. These are, unquestionably, valuable results; though 
Castle Baynard or Richmond answer these purposes as well as 
Eton and Harrow, and at somewhat less cost. 

But these are indirect objects. The direet purpose of learning 
a language is, to use it as an engine of communication between 
man and man; between living men, in ordinary cases; in that of 
Latin and Greek, between a living man and a dead one. The 
scholar, therefore, has acquired the art of speaking, of writing, 
and of reading Latin; or, at least, of doing one, or two, of these 
things. And he that would be a scholar, labours to attain one, or 
more, or all of these objects; and if he does not acquire them after 
ten years of school and three of college, ask the deans of West- 
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minster and Christ church the reasons why. If they will not 
answer, we will. These are not the purposes of learning the ex- 
tinct languages, and they are not attained. Or there is no desire 
to teach these languages, or else there is no desire to Jearn them, 
or lastly, he who has chanced to learn something, hastens to for- 
get it, because he finds it useless. 

And this is the fruit which a great nation draws from ten or 
fifteen years of the hard labour of its youth; this is the result of 
its hopes, its anxiety, and its expense, and its wisdom. 

If the dead languages were now the modes of communication 
among living men, there would be a purpose in speaking and 
writing them. It is an act of wisdom, therefore, not to acquire 
this art. But it is not one to spend fifteen years in not acquiring 
it. But we will acquire them, that we may read the precious 
poetry, the precious philosophy, the precious history, and the pre- 
cious oratory, of Greece and Rome. That is a purpose, and it is 
a good one: the only question is, whether it be effected; we may 
even say, whether it be wished; whether there does exist a prac- 
tical effort to attain this ostensible end. 

He will be a hardy man who will assert, or a clever one who 
will prove, that, up to the period of leaving school, we may almost 
add college also, one boy of a thousand does read, or wishes to 
read, any classical author for the sake of his matter, be that what 
it may. He will be not less so, who will show that, excepting a 
very few professed scholars, and a very sma/é portion of the clergy, 
with perhaps one statesman, and half a lawyer, any man reads 
with pleasure and facility, reads for the purpose of reading, for 
any purpose for which history or philosophy are read, or poetry 
and mere literature cultivated, any Greek author, and we scarcely 
fear to add, any Latin one. If he do, it is because he has, from 
communication with the world into which he has been let loose, 
from the activity and power of modern literature, been turned 
back to a pursuit which he has now, and almost for the first time, 
laboured at with sincerity and ambition. The whole world of 
Britain is taught the classical extinct languages, and is taught little 
else. But it does not learn them, it does not desire to learn them, 
it hastens to forget them as far as it has attained them; or else it 
is compelled to do so, because, finding them purposeless, and find- 
ing that it has necessary acquisitions to make, and necessary duties 
to perform, it must abandon them. If this be true, (and who will 
disprove it?) what shall we say of the state that maintains, and the 
people that follow a system of this nature, and which cannot fol- 
low it without the sacrifice of that which would be as useful, as 
conducive to general utility, as this is useless. We learn all other 
learning that we may remember it, that we may apply it to use, to 
some one of the numerous duties of man. We learn classical learn- 
ing to forget it; and the only sensible part of the process is the 
last; because it is of no use. 

But there is an object remaining, which we have designedly 
Vor. VII. No. 40.—Muserm, 2U 
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reserved to the last, because we find it more diflieult to write about 
words than things, not easy to find definite answers for indefinite 
assertions, to oppose rigid logic to vague declamations. Here it 
is, that we and our principles are most easily opposed, and least 
easily defended; because it is on such misty subjects as this, that 
words can be multiplied into an interminable semblance of argu- 
ment. Who shall hold the “ eel of’ literature “ by the tail,”’ ot 
by the head either? 

We must cultivate the classical languages, because, thus only 
can we acquire taste, literature, poetry, oratory, grammar, ety- 
mology, and heaven knows what more. All these things, be it 
remarked, not as they relate to the two languages in question, but 
as they relate to our own. In this process also, be it again re- 
marked, we are neither compelled nor desired to cultivate our own 
erammar, or our own language, with all these and whatever othe: 
categories are involved in it. In fact, our own language and its 
authors are not only neglected, but excluded, by the system; and 
were it not for our mothers and nurses, it is tolerably certain that 
we should possess as little language as an Ourang Outang, since 
we should understand neither English, Latin, nor Greek. This is 
an ingenious method of teaching and learning the English tongue, 
it must be granted. It cannot fail, however, to be the best of all 
possible systems, or how should we have possessed Shakspeare? 
How also should we have possessed Mrs. Macaulay, and Mrs. 
Montague, Mrs. Moore, and Mrs. Barbauld, and whatever else of 
female power, better and worse, has been displayed in the various 
walks of British literature. We have heard of a royal road to 
geometry; but the royal road to English is formed upon a some- 
what different principle, since it goes precisely in that line which 
does not lead to the mark in view. ‘This is the man who learns 
how to build a house that he may be able to cut a coat. 

To examine details, here also, would lead us further than we 
can afford: to anticipate arguments and objections, would require 
a treatise. Yet, in brief. We are told that the Latin grammar 
teaches the English grammar, that it teachts the principles ot 
grammar, and so on. Those who say this, because they have 
heard it from their ushers, are little likely ever to know any gram- 
mar or any language. Those who do say it, knowing both gram- 
mars, know that they are saying what is not true. The Latin 
grammar is not the English grammar; and though a knowledge 
of it should casually aid in the understanding of the latter, we are 
acting in this case as if we should travel from London to Cairo for 
the purpose of attaining Naples. Why do we not learn the Eng- 
lish grammag, if it be the English grammar that we desire to un- 
derstand?) Nor does the Latin grammar teach the general princi- 
ples of grammar; and if it did, who is there that learns this abstruse 
branch of metaphysics at auy school or college; or how many 
grammarians, in the true sense of that term, has the world pro- 
duced? The practical truth respecting the relation of school, 
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school-boy, and grammar is, that grammar is not Jearned, and 
never can be learned, at a school, and that the attempt to teach it, 
the mode of teaching it, and the pretence of teaching a language 
through it, are insults to the common sense of mankind, as well as 
to the experience of ages. 

We need not concern ourselves respecting the indirect utility of 
the Greek grammar; since it is very certain that not one school- 
boy in ten thousand acquires any other knowledge of it than what 
a parrot might. But we are informed, that the Greek tongue is 
indispensable, because its compounds form our technical terms, and 
that moreover, because, in short, the English is derived from the 
Latin or the Greek, or both, we cannot hope to understand it 
without a previous knowledge of those two * learned” languages. 
That is somewhat hard upon fair authors, even upon the mothers 
of the Udolphos and the Rack-rents; it is not very polite towards 
the fair in general; it treats the great race of undertakers, stock- 
brokers, booksellers, and fishmongers, and a long * hoe genus 
omne,’’ with somewhat aristocratical contempt; and, really, is not 
very civilly predicated of ensigns, major-generals, sea-captains, and 
atlorneys. 

This is the question of etymology, more soberly viewed. We 
hope the dean of Westminster will please to tell us how much he 
teaches, or knows, of Anglo-Saxon, Anglo- Norman, Celtic, French, 
Italian, Danish, Low Dutch, besides Bengalee, German, and 
Ashantee; and that he will also inform us how many English 
words come straightway to us trom Greek or Latin. If the ety- 
mologist is to master English etymology, he must seek other 
Almas than those of the monopoly. And what if he knew it all? 
Doubtless, as to the Greek, it will teach him the meanings of 
Diatalaiporou, Diorama, Therapolegia, or Apolepsia Alexicacon, 
if he can find them out; or instruct him how to christen Hunt’s 
blacking, or Rowland’s Macassar oil, in heathen. 

We approach with trembling humility the regions of poetry and 
oratory; for, really, on this ground, we cannot precisely side with 
Mr. Cobbett. Nevertheless, since this is a question of temper on 
one side, we may as well make it one also; and, therefore, whe- 
ther we believe it or not, we will say, Cobbett like, that the ora- 
tory of Greece and Rome is one thing, and that of Mr. Cobbett 
himself, Jack Fuller, Sir Joseph Yorke, Mr. Hunt, and the monthly 
preacher at Whitehall, is another; just as Homer, Pindar, Southey, 
and Stephen Duck have all written their several poetries. We 
must therefore either deny that the poetry and oratory of Britain 
can be formed by those of Greece and Rome, or what is more 
easily proved, assert that they are not actually so formed; that 
many of our highest orators and poets have derived nothing from 
classical learning and models, and that there is no want, in the 
British langueze, or in those of modern Europe, of models to fol- 
low, or of materials to form a taste. We will further say, (and 
here Mr. Cobbett would back us, if he knew hew) that, so far has 
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the poetry of Greece and Rome been a blessing and a benefit to 
modern poets, it has been to them as a stumbling block and as 
trammels; enchaining free and bold spirits, and producing an end- 
less herd of insipid imitators, who have nauseated the world, for 
six centuries, with Jupiters, Venuses, and Daphnes. If we had 
space, we would argue this question more seriously. There are 
who can do it for themselves, if they will but dare; and as to 
the rest, they will still cant, whatever we may say: since there is 
nothing so easy as to sing the old song, and no opinions so little 
costly as those which do not cost the trouble of forming. We 
might run through a long parallel list of ancient and modern poets 
and poetry, and we might, thus, even shake the faith of those who 
sing the parrot note; but we too have been terre-ed into a sort of 
stupid, inexplicable, respect for antiquity, and shall follow Lord 
Burleigh’s sage example. 

Demosthenes and Cicero: these are impressive terms. _Isocrates; 
we will say nothing of him. But there were great men in those 
days: and we hope there have been great men in the present degene- 
rate ones. There were great crators when there were great objects, 
great minds, and great labour, with, what is not unimportant, 
hearers. Are we to believe that, if the names of Cicero and De- 
mosthenes had never been heard, there would not be, or might not 
have been, or will not be, great orators now? Of the two great ends 
of oratory, to convince the reason and to influence the feelings, 
what are the debts due to former orators? It is from his own soul 
that man speaks oratory, as from his own soul he writes poetry. 
He to whom nature has given voice, fluency, and grace, and to 
whom practice has given language—his own language, not that of 
Greece and Rome—he to whom nature has granted the logical fa- 
culty, the mind that grasps rapidly and certainly the most remote 
as the nearest relations, which analyses, arranges, and condenses, 
and he to whom the study, not of two dead languages, but of all 
the infinite knowledge of modern days, has furnished materials, 
that man is the orator. Be his subject what it may, he will not 
quail before Demosthenes; and to him it is indifferent whether 
Cicero ever lived. That he may profit by the study of good mo- 
dels, we are not so absurd as to deny. But till the language of 
modern oratory is that of Greece or Rome; till the matter of mo- 
dern oratory is the matter that engaged Rome and Athens; till the 
audiences of Britain are Athenian and Roman audiences, he will 
profit but scantily by Greek and Roman models. And we will 
ask any modern orator, how far he has profited by those models, 
any audience capable of judgment, what are the debts of modern 
oratory to the ancient masters in that art. 

Here, too, we might examine details which we must not. We 
might review, not only our orators, but the subjects of our oratory. 
We might speak of Chatham, or we might speak of Castlereagh, 
of the House of Lords, or the hustings at Covent-Garden, of orator 
Henley or orator Phillips, of Erskine, or Brougham, or of Mr. 
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Irving. But we shall only repeat, that whatever cultivation the 
general taste of a scholar may receive from the study of ancient 
literature, it will never produce a very decided effect on his ora- 
tory, as long as the matter, the manners, and the people, shall dif- 
fer as they do from those of past ages; that, in any case, it is an 
operose way of attaining the end, and that, further, whatever is to 
be gained from this source, will, like all else, be gained by the pri- 
vate studies of him who has quitted school and college, not from 
the teachers and the system. 

We have now said so much respecting the general effects of an- 
cient literature in cultivating the taste in modern literature, and 
the knowledge of modern languages, as to the objects we have here 
selected for notice, that we will not pursue the subject; as it would 
be but to apply, under other modifications, the same line of argu- 
ment. But we will maintain, that if the taste for literature, in 
any, or in all of its departments, is to be cultivated by the study 
of models, it will best be done by studying those of our own lane 
guage, in which we abound, or by adding to them those of mo- 
dern Europe. Modern Europe possesses stores of knowledge, of 
ideas, unknown to ancient Europe; and, from these, not only must 
its literature take a colour, but on and of these must ite languages 
consist. With Western opinions, Western information, Western 
feelings, we should profit little by choosing models in the East: 
and we are no more Athenians and Romans than we are Chinese 
or Persians. Literature and taste are terms which dazzle the ima- 
gination, but they must not mislead us. They are capable of ana- 
lysis, they are abstractions of details, and they must be analysed 
that they may be understood. 

There is much obscurity and dispute comprised in these terms, 
many fallacies dependent on them. But the great fallacy of all is 
in the term “learning.”” Learning, a learned man, a scholar; 
these are the words that blind us, and maintain, in folly, what was 
laid in wisdom. Once, Greek and Latin were the only learning, 
words the only sciences. The unhappy term remains, the country 
of England still considers syntax and quantity as learning, and the 
consequences are obvious. When nonsense-verses shall have taken 
their appropriate place with charades and logogryphs; when poli- 
tics, law, economy, morals, mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, 
shall be dignified with the term learning, then will Britain, and 
Europe with it, see that revolution in its education and its creeds, 
to produce which we trust that we are not writing on dead leaves, 


and to the winds. 
(Te be continued.) 
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»7 Discourse on the Rise, Progress, Peculiar Objects, and In- 
portance of Political Economy. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 
Second Edition. pp. 117. Etlinburgb, 1825. 


Ir there is one sign of the times upon which more than any 
other we should be justified in resting our hopes of the future pro- 
gression of the human race in the career of improvement, that sign 
undoubtedly is, the demand which is now manilesting itself on the 
part of the public for instruction in the science of Politieal Eco- 
nomy. It is unnecessary for us to bring forward any evidence to 
prove the existence of this demand—the fact is sufficiently noto- 
rious. It is equally notorious, that considerable respect is now 
paid by the more enlightened portion of our administration to the 
principles of the science; that many members of the House of 
Commons are beginning to be familiar with the demonstrations by 
which those principles are established; and that those who have 
uherited the ignorance of their ancestors with their estates, have 
of late been obliged, however ungraciously, on many occasions, by 
the foree of public opinion, to bow down to others who have less 
reverence for the errors of the past. And yet, surprising as it may 
appear, it is no less notorious, that up to the year 1818, the science 
of political economy was scarcely known or talked of beyond a 
small cirele of philosophers, and that legislation, so far from being 
in conformity with its principles, was daily receding from them 
more and more. 

At that time all the most important principles contained in the 
science had been clearly demonstrated, and the materiel for the 
formation of a regular system was collected. A long jnterval 
elapsed after the publication of the Wealth of Nations, in 1776, 
without any thing worth mentioning being contributed to the sci- 
ence. In 1798 appeared Maithus’s Essay upon the Principle of 
Population; in 1802, Mr. Say’s work; in 1815, two Essays upon 
the Nature of Rent; and in 1817, Mr. Ricardo’s profound work 
upon the Prineiples of Political Economy and Taxation; and 
finally, in 1821, Mr. Mill’s Elements of Political Economy. 

The attention of those whe wish to see an amelioration in the 
condition of the great mass of mankind ought henceforward to be 
mainly directed to the means of communicating to a// that which 
is now known only to a few. The principal difficulty is overcome 

—the road to happiness is discovered—no groping, no perplexing 
research, no hopeless, thankless toil is required—all that remains 
to be done is, to remove the obstacles which conceal that road from 
the view of those who are less fortunate than ourselves. The per- 
fectibility of the human species has long been looked upon as a fit 
subject of speculation for castle-builders and Utopians; and cer- 
tainly the schemes by which it has frequently been thought that this 
perfectibility might be brought about, were wel] calculated to ex 
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eite a smile even on the countenance of the most benevolent. On 
the other hand, political economists, as a class, have often been held 
up to hatred because their doctrines®were considered as adverse to 
the scheme of perfectibility. This hatred has, however, been ex- 


tremely ill-placed. For, waving any opinion as to the scheme of 


perfectibility, and as to the possibility of attaching any very precise 
idea to the term, it must be allowed that political economists have 
shown in what manner the condition of mankind may be considera- 
bly improved. It must be allowed, moreover, that, previous to 
their inquiries, unknown causes existed, by which all plans for im- 
provement were checked and counteracted. Not only have they 
pointed out these causes of evil, but, fearlessly braving the preju- 
dices of the ignorant and vulgar, they have brought to light a re- 
medy by which that evil may be averted. If, therefore, they are 
of opinion that the perfectibility of the species is a mere vision, 
although bright and fascinating to dwell upon, they have, at all 
events, produced a plan by which a large addition may almost im- 
mediately be made to human happiness, and which will ultimately 
raise the species to a state at least approaching to the perfectibility 
which has been aimed at. 

The readiness with which all the late discoveries in economical 
science have been received and assented to, and the success which 
has attended all the attempts that have been made to diffuse a know- 
ledge of them, hold out the strongest encouragement to those who 
have already devoted either time or talent for the purpose of im- 
parting useful information, to persevere in their course, and to 
others to follow their example. Of all who have hitherto been en- 
gaged in this meritorious employment, there is no one who has 
distinguished himself more than the author of the Discourse which 
we have before us. Were it possible to trace any portion of the 
improvement in the public mind within these few years to the la- 
bours of particular individuals, we think that much might be traced 
to those of Mr. M‘Culloch. In him are united a profound know- 
ledge of the principles of the science, a most uncommon degree of 
skill in illustrating and expounding them, a complete mastery of all 
the errors and sophisms which have heretofore prevailed, and of the 
arguments by which they are to be met, with an apostolic zeal in 
communicating his knowledge to others. What other qualities can 
be required to entitle a man to the character of a perfect teacher? 

In the early part of last year a Lectureship upon Political Eco- 
nomy was founded for a limited number of years in honour of the 
late Mr. Ricardo; a manner of commemorating the virtues and ta- 
lents of that great philosopher, as consonant to what it might be 
supposed would be his wishes, as it was creditable to the judgment 
of his friends and admirers. The well-known qualifications of Mr. 
M‘Culloch pointed him gut to these gentlemen as the fittest person 
to Gill the lecturer’s chair. Mr. M‘Culloch had already given some 
courses of lectures at his own private risk at Edinburgh; but doubts 
were entertained by many whether the public mind was yet ripe 
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for such an institution. The success, however, which attend- 
ed his first course far exceeded the most sanguine expectations 
of the most ardent friends of the science, and induced a number of 
public-spirited individuals to invite him to deliver a course of lec- 
tures in the city, in addition to the one which he was engaged to 
deliver as Ricardo lecturer. 

The student who wishes to form an idea of what political eco- 
nomy really means, and to judge for himself whether the know- 
ledge of the science would repay him for the time and application 
which he must necessarily sacrifice in order to obtain it, cannot do 
better than purchase this pamphlet. It does not contain more than 
117 pages, and is written in a popular and pleasing style. In it he 
will find a general view of the principles on which the science is 
founded; the distinguishing features of the most celebrated theories 
that have been advanced to explain its various results; the distine- 
tion between it and politics; and some remarks illustrative of the 
utility of its study to all ranks and orders of the community. 

Mr. M‘Culloch puts forth no pretensions to originality in this dis- 
course. It was written evidently with a view to attract those who 
as yet are strangers to the science. In this he has more than sue- 
ceeded. Whoever carefully peruses its contents cannot fail to be 
inspired with a wish to perfect himself in the science, since he will 
see the necessity of either ceasing to take a part in the discussion 
of public affairs, or of qualifying himself to discuss them philoso- 
phically. Our space will not permit us to indulge in many exam- 
ples of the style and spirit of the work. We subjoin the follow- 
ing: 

“There is a peculiarity in the political and economical sciences which deserves 
to be noticed, inasmuch as it serves to show the superior necessity and importance 
of general instruction in their principles. The peculiarity in question originates 
in the circumstance of the politician or economist being extremely apt to be influ 
enced by other considerations than a regard to the interests of truth and the pub 
hic welfare. The cultivators of the mathematical and physical sciences, can very 
rarely have any motive to bias their judgments, or to induce them to conceal or 
pervert the truth. But such is not the case with those who discuss political or 
economical questions, Every abuse, and every vicious and unjust institution and 
regulation, operates as a bounty on the production of false theories; for, though 
injurious to the public, they are almost always productive of advantage to a greater 
ar smaller number of individuals, who, to preserve this advantage, enlist a portion 
of the press into their service, and labour, by means of perverted and fallacious 
statements, to make the public believe that the abuse is really beneficial to them, 
and that they are interested in its support. These attempts to make the worse 
appear the detter cause, or to make the most flagrant abuses be viewed as national 
benefits, have very often been attended with complete success. And there are 

»lainly no means of obviating this evil, of correcting what is really disadvantageous 
in the influence of the press, and of preventing the public from being misled by 
the specious sophistry of those whose interest and object it is to delude them, 
except by making them generally acquainted with the elementary and fundamen- 
tal truths of this science. Ignorance is the impure and muddy fountain whence 
nine-tenths of the vice, misery, and crime, to be found in the world are really de- 
aved. Make the body of the people once fully aware of the circumstances which 
really determine their condition, and you may be assured that an immense majo- 
rity will endeavour to turn that knowledge to good account. If you once succeed 
in convincing a man that it is for Ais interest to abandon one line of conduct and 
foliow another, the chances are tea to one that he will do so.”—pp. 85-87. 
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SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 
THE LATE EDITOR OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Tue late Editor of the Quarterly Review has exercised so much 
power as to render it proper for us, the watchers of the watchmen, 
to pass some judgment on the man and on the nature of his eriti- 
cism—to consider what Mr. Gifford was, and what a person who 
conducted a work intended to influence and direct by criticism the 
literature of the age should have been. 

Mr. Gifford was to a great degree a’self-taught man. His his- 
tory, which he tells in a manner very creditable to himself, in the 
introduction to his translation of Juvenal, is briefly this. The 
child of very poor parents, he was left an orphan at a very early 
age, and after a boyhood passed in extreme misery, he reached his 
twentieth year, without the common rudiments of learning. He 
was then a shoemaker’s apprentice at Ashburton, in Devonshire. 
His body was not fitted for labour, and he seems to have been in a 
most wretched plight, when he was discovered by a benevolent 
surgeon of the name of Cookesley to possess some abilities, and to 
have made, without instruction, some progress in the mathematics. 
A subscription was raised by Mr. Cookesley “ for purchasing the 
remainder of the time of William Gifford, and enabling him to im- 
prove himself in writing and English grammar.” Eighteen months 
of Gifford’s life were purchased for six pounds: exactly six and 
eight-pence a month; which shows that the editor of the Quarterly 
must in his best days have been a very indifferent shoemaker. 
He was sent, by the same kind aid, two years after, to Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, as Bible clerk. Mr. Cookesley died, and Gifford 
would have been, perhaps, not much less miserable as a Bible clerk 
than as a shoemaker’s apprentice, if he had not by an accident been 
introduced to the notice of the late Earl Grosvenor, who was taken 
by his abilities or his story, and provided for his support. He af- 
terwards travelled with the present Earl Grosvenor, as bear-leader, 
if the name of bear may be applied to so urbane a nobleman, or that 
of leader to so friendly a companion. In the rest of his life there 
was nothing peculiar or romantic. ‘He struck root,’”’ as Cobbett 
terms it, “‘ into the pockets of the people,” the holder of a sinecure. 
He was for a time, we believe, Editor, or joint-editor cf the Anti- 
jacobin newspaper. For a long time, as every one knows, he has 
been Editor of the Quarterly Review. 

In the struggles, or the accidents, by which a man emerges from 
wretchedness and from ignorance, there is much to interest and to 
gratify us, and we are always ready to hope that the enlarged ex- 
perience of the world which may be acquired in the course of them, 
may make amends for the misery that has been endured. In some 
minds, under some circumstances, we have no doubt that it is so; 
but we are afraid it is more generally true that suffering produces 
any thing but patience, and injuries any thing but mildness or jus- 
Vou. VII. No. 40.—Museum 2X 
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tice. The knocks and rubs of Gifford’s boyhood appear to have 
affected the temper of the whole of his after life. Wordsworth 
talks of a man 

Who long compell’d in humble walks to go 

Was sotten’d into feeling, soothed and tamed, 

Love he had known in huts where poor men lie, Ke, 

But Gifford was treated in the early part of his life with little 
kindness by the world, and there appears to have been no love lost 
on his part; “ by degrees,’’ he says of his shoemaking days, “I 
sunk into a kind of corporeal torpor, or if roused into activity by 
the spirit of youth, wasted the exertion in splenetic and vexatious 
tricks, which alienated the few acquaintances compassion had yet 
left me. SoTI crept on in silent discontent; unfriended and unpi- 
tied ; indignant at the present, careless of the future; an object at 
once of apprehension and dislike.” 

The bitterness with which the boy is sodeeply imbued, must have 
some effect upon the man. This state of feeling may have arisen 
from no protervity of Gifford’s natural disposition. ‘There must 
have been, no doubt, much in a Presbyterian master which would 
have given just cause of sourness to the mildest apprentice; but 
since we are the joint product of nature, and circumstance, many 
on unhappy author may have had reason to lament that the future 
editor of the Quarterly Review was ever under the tuition of a sec- 
tarian cordwainer. 

There is too in self-taught persons a feeling towards learning, 
not unlike that of a parveny towards wealth—an ostentatious mode 
of using it—a habit of setting value upon manifestations of it, which 
those who have gotten into the possession of it at an earlier period, 
or with less merit of their own, care little about. Happily, there 
is in men of this deseription, very commonly, a pleasant flow of 
good humour with themselves and others, which prevents the dis- 
play of their notions of the value of their possessions from taking 
any thing of an offensive character. But an ill-tempered parvenw 
either in estate or letters is the very devil. 

Gifford’s account of his employment in his apprenticeship, his 
‘exertion in splenetic and vexatious tricks,” in some sort applies 
to the style of his criticism. There is rarely any comprehensive- 
ness in his views, or continuity in his elevation. He is much more 
studious to make others appear to be in the wrong, than to de him- 
self in the right. ‘To spy a flaw or to make one, to crush or to af. 
flict the insignificant—and if he meddle with the powerful at all, to 
give them sly stabs with his eritical awl, or to throw dirt on their 
coats from his lurking hole—to make faces at them, instead of 
grappling with them—these with an ostentatious display of the 
riches of the aecidence seem from his writings to be his delight. 
There was never a man or a eritic possessed of less magnanimity, 
never one who had a more irresistible propensity to kick every 
Jame cur of the adverse faction that came in his way, or less of a 
disposition to raise his toc against any thing that was likely to snap 
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at it. It is almost needless to say, that such a temper is quite in- 
consistent with a sound judgment. I/ it does not arise out of a de- 
feet of the mind, it soon produces one. 

There is a notion which it is our duty to encourage, that no 
editor can or ought to be answerable for all the vices of a periodi- 
cal work under his direction. We speak, therefore, with more 
confidence of Gifford, from the works published under his name, 
particularly his Massinger, and his Juvenal, which afford fair op- 
portunities for the display of his mind, temper, and knowledge. 
In them we often admire the whole energy of the man displayed 
upon trifling occasions—the ridicule, impotent only from the over- 
dose of bitterness against the mistakes of others, side by side by 
the grossest blunders of his own, producing an effect not unlike 
that of the squinting cobbler in one of Hogarth’s prints, who, in 
grinning at the besmutted visage of his neighbours, displays and ex- 
aggerates his own indomitable deformity. When we speak of his 
blundering, it would be grossly unfair not to limit and explain the 
expression. Though he is constantly taking credit for other men’s 
discoveries, yet where the power of his mind, and where the appa- 
ratus of his research, is brought to bear on a particular point, he is 
generally the reverse of a blunderer, he has a clear mode of seeing 
and explaining himself. But he was neither well-grounded enough 
to secure himself from literary lapses, nor had he the judgment 
which was the more necessary to direct his acuteness, as the sharper 
instrument requires the steadier hand. We do not know a more 
signal instance of his absurdity (though the examples abound) than 
in his translation of the tenth satire of Juvenal. 


The traveller, freighted with a little wealth, 
Scts forth at night, and wins his way by stealth, 
Even then he fears the bludgeon and the blade, 
And starts and trembles at a rush’s shade ; 
While, void of care, the beggar trips along, 
And in the spoiler’s presence trolls his song. 


It must seem strange to the reader of Mr. Gifford’s translation, 
that a traveller should particularly choose the night in the time of 
Juvenal, “to win his way by stealth,” unless his business was 
stealing. Horace not a century before had said— 


Ut jugulent homines, surgunt de nocte latrones ; 


which Mr. Gifford would translate, to cut men’s throats—robbers 
rise any time but at night. Juvenal’s words, however, are as plain 
as need be, if Mr. Gifford had not in one of his splenctic tricks un- 
dertaken to pervert them— 

Pauca licét portes argenti vascula puri, 

Nocte iter ingressus, gladium contumque timebis ; 

Et mote ad Lunam trepidabis arundinis umbram. 

Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. 

But the translator’s explanation is not less droll than his version. 

“ The poet is still speaking of Nero’s time, and he alludes to the 
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cautious practice of those who being in possession of a few valua- 
bles wished to remove them without being seen.”?” Remove them 
whither? Into the next bailiwick? Itis very new certainly to bring 
that Nero, who is described a little before as having seized the 
wealth of Seneca and Longinus, and the Egregias #xdes Latera- 
norum, down to the level of the man who stole Mr. Justice Bay- 
ley’s cup at Ascot races, and to make him on the watch to nim 
any piece of plate that ventured into the sunshine. The whole of 
the sentence—beginning, middle, and end, would leave no man 
who had the least discourse of reason at a loss for the drift of these 
plain words. The poet has before shown that under certain cir- 
cumstances great masses of wealth have insured the destruction of 
their owner; and then he goes on to say, that even a small quan- 
tity of superfluous wealth is to its possessor at certain times (pauca 
licet portes,) a source of danger, or at least painful solicitude. 

An instance in which the snip-snap and the blunder go together, 
is to be found in the note on the line (Chironomon Ledam molli 
saltante Bathyllo—Satir. vi. 64.)—“ In a profound treatise on 
dancing, which I know only by an extract in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the author cites this passage to prove that there was a 
female dancer of the name of Chironomon. Papx! The Chirono- 
mon here mentioned was a ballet of action, founded on the well- 
known amour of Leda, in which some favourite dancer, probably 
Paris, was the principal performer.”” Mr. Gifford might just as 
well say that the Primo Buffo means a comic opera, as that Chi- 
ronomon is a ballet of action.* 

These the readers may say are trifling matters. We cannot help 
it. They are those in which Mr. Gifford delights. His occasional 
blunders, his snappishness and mischievous and splenetic perver- 
sions of plain passages, Mr. Gifford has in common with much more 
learned verbal critics than himself. In his worst times he is not 
so wrong-headed as Bentley; in his best he is never so acute. 
It may be doubted, however, whether the ill-temper, the strain- 
ing constantly to discover small errors, and the pride generated at 
often finding them, the narrow vision and the mighty conceit which 
verbal criticism creates, particularly fit a man for judging of litera- 


* It is curious, with the ostentation of care which he exhibits, to see how defi- 
cient he is in critical judgment. 
The passage— 
o longum 
** Attendit Thymele, Thymele tunc rustiea discit,” 





he mistranslates; the following is a corrupt version— 


“ While rustick Thymele, with curious eye, 
“ Marks the quick pant,” &c. 


Rustick Thymele! Rustick Vestris! Thymele is spoken of in two other places 
in Juvenal, i. 36, and viii. 197, in such a way as to leave no doubt that she was the 
dancer, and not the spectator. Thymele is a name borrowed from the altar or 
place of sacrifice of the ancient stage ©vuedAy, but we doubt whether Mr. Gifford 


had much Greek. 
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ture as it grows up in an age which has had some great men. 
Whatever qualifications this study might have, we are sure it was 
not increased by the circumstanc: that he attempted himself to 
write poetry. Men, like Goethe and Walter Scott, may be fitter 
to criticise contemporary works of imagination, because their power 
or their fame relieves them from the temptation of sacrificing = 
rivals. But it requires a better temper than Mr. Gifford to enabl 
a man who has himself been straining impotently to produce poe- 
try, to be the judge of the poetry of the age. What work has he 
made of the noblest passages of Juvenal? When there is plain sense 
to be given in a homely manner he occasionally succeeds; but let 
the poet soar, and the translator sprawls. There is nothing in Ju- 
venal finer than the reflexion on the account of Domitian’s fish, 
and no line more poetical than the concluding one;— 
Atque utinam his potiis nugis tota illa dedisset 
Tempora sxvitiz, claras quibus abstulit urbi 
Illustresque animas impuné et vindice nullo. 
Sed, perut, postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
Ceeperat; hoc nocuit Lamiarum cede madenti— 
which Mr. Gifford gives thus :— 
Oh that such scenes, disgraceful as the most, 
Had all those years of tyranny engros’t 
In which he daily drain’d, by none withstood, 
The city of its best and noblest blood. 
And yet he fell! he feil! for when the herd 
First felt his cruelty to them transferr’d, 
They seized the murderer, wet with Lamian gore, 
And— 
What d’ye think? 
And instant hurl’d him to the infernal shore, 
Oh, Juvenal, Juvenal, how art thou translated ! 
The well-known conclusion of the tenth satire is just as flaa— 
Here bound at length thy wishes. I but teach 
What blessings man by his own powers may reach. 
The path to peace is virtue—we should see 
If wise, O Fortune, nought divine in thee.* 

When we view such platitudes as these we shall not wonder 
how it happens that the Quarterly Review dealt almost entirely in 
that sort of poetry that every one else thought below notice, and 
why little was mentioned, and less praised, but what approached 
nearest to Mr. Gifford, and was beneath even him.t We confess 





* The note on the passage immediately preceding is disgraced by a filthy piece 
of falsehood and cant. Ut tamen et poscas aliquid, &c. Mr. Gifford calls an 
“earnest recommendation of a due regard to the public and ceremonial part of re- 
ligion,” and abuses Dryden for approaching more nearly to the meaning of the 
author. Surely learning, mgrality, and common sense, must have been in a very 
low condition when it could answer any man’s purpose so scandalously to misre- 
present a scarcely doubtful passage, and to be afraid to allow a philosophical poet 
to sneer at the idolatry of his times. 

{ Lord Byron is, we believe, the only exception. The early friendship of the 
editor, his connexion with the bookseller, and bis rank, conspired to secure him 
from censure, or to procure him notice. 
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that it is not easy to bring proofs of this assertion without turning 
over a whole series of the Quarterly Review, for the poets and the 
poems that have engrossed its attention are so insignificant that we 
forget who and what they are. But every reader of the work 
must have felt with us in almost every number of it, the nausea 
and disappointment arising from its poetical criticism, which may 
be called the weighing in false scales things not worthy to be 
weighed at all. | London Mag. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 
BROSTER'S SYSTEM FOR ‘THE CURE OF IM PEDIMENTS OF SPEECH, 


BY A PLPIL, 
St. James's, June 13, 1825. 

Mr. Eviror,—Having been requested a few weeks ago, through 
the medium of a friend, to give in a letter my opinion on the 
merits of the Brosterian discovery, it occurred to me that a gene- 
ral sketch of the system, as far as is allowuble, being made pub- 
lic, might be of public benefit. That letter is not so easily re- 
coverable as another is written. If you approve of this, perhaps 
you will allow me to give it a local habitation and a name in your 
Magazine. I acknowledge that I do feel such a sketch to be my 
duty towards the public in general, and towards Mr. Broster in 
particular; you perhaps divide this feeling with me, and will 
therefore permit me to gratity it. Taking your philanthropy for 
granted, I submit the following document for insertion:— 

Mr. Broster’s System for the cure of Impediments may certain- 
ly be named the chief discovery of the present day; at least if we 
are to measure that by the sensation created. Supposing it what 
it professes to be, it is second only to that of Jenner’s in this age, 
and in the department to which both belong,—the cure of visible 
infirmity. Inasmuch as the want of speech may by some be deem- 
ed a yet more lamentable defect than the want of sight, it will ap- 
pear to them even of superior importance. But the merits of this 
System are, I believe, generally misunderstood, and its claims to 
public favour generally mis-estimated. It shall be my endeavour 
to explain the one, and adjust the other. No one can do both, but 
a pupil. He can, if he has sincerity and ability. I have given 
you references sufficient, I believe, to satisfy you (and through 
you, the public) with respect to my sincerity; with respect to my 
ability, you (and the public also) must be content with a slenderer 
security. These premises were necessary. Now to the purpose. 

As far as I have learned of other systenfS by inquiry, and as far 
a6 1 know of this by experience, I conceive it to be the very best 
which the human imagination ever devised to attain its purpose. 
But it is no Miracle. It is generally effective, but it is not always 
perfective. It is powerful, but not almighty; a partial remedy 
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certainly, a total one possibly,—a nearly perfect one, probably. 
in a word, it is only a potent remedy, not an infudlible one. This 
is my opinion founded on my experience; it may either exceed 
that of the public, or fall short of that of the inventor,—both of 
which are avout equally distant from my wish to flatter or follow. 
It is no great vanity to suspect that readers will generally prefer 
mine to that which must be the result of ignorance in the first 
case, and may be the effect of prejudice in the latter. Iam myself 
a living instance of what I assert; of the potency of the system, 
and its fallibility. 

It is not always perfective, nor omnipotent, nor infallible,—for 
/, | repeat, am yet uncured, who have tried it. But it is gene- 
rally effective, and powerful, and at least a probable remedy,—for 
all have been, in a greater measure or a less, relieved, who have 
to my knowledge tried it. Several pupils have been perfectly 
cured ; some but partially. E-xplicitness is the life of information: 
—Of twelve cases which fell under my own observation whilst at 
Mr. Broster’s house (including myself), it may be said that /Aree 
are nearly as eloquent now as their friends, and three nearly as 
tongue-tied as their enemies could wish them. The remaining 
six (of which I am one) are all partially or considerably relieved, 
both species of relief being in different degrees. ‘To this account 
it is but fair to add, that those uncured would be at least partially 
cured, and those partially cured would be almost perfectly cured, 
if they had continued to put Mr. Broster’s system of speaking in 
force as they might and should. But in some cases it is difficult, 
and in others disagreeable to put this system in force, which makes 
the fallibility of the system,—and in this view alone is it fallible. 
But how can a system be considered infallible, when the difficulty 
er disagreeability (in some cases) of putting it in force, disem- 
powers the pupil from using it? Suppose it were the secret of 
the system, that the pupil should stand with his arm extended at 
right angles to his body whilst he was speaking, and that this 
whilst acted on was infallible,—would the system yet be infallible? 
Certainly not; for no man could always speak in the attitude re- 
quired, nor would he for any length of duration. Or if the system 
be in theory infallible, it is in fact useless, i. e., as far as it is im- 
practicable. Suppose, to take another instance of a system infal- 
lible in theory and fallible in practice, suppose a certain given act 
requiring presence of mind were to be performed ~n every occa- 
sion of speaking, in order to facilitate speech; suppose the secret 
vf the system to be of this kind, and suppose from the natural im- 
petuosity, irresolution, or forgetfulness of the pupil’s disposition, 
he is unable to collect that presence of mind which is imperative 
for the success of the system,—can the system in his case be con- 
sidered infallible? Assuredly not; for though it would, if put into 
act, vanquish the visible part of the pupil’s malady, still if it does 
not vanquish the invisible part, videdicet the pupil’s disposition, 
it does not ensure that act, and therefore does not cure that pupil. 
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Id est, it is not infallible. Now there is something, I do not say 
of what kind, in Mr. Broster’s system, which, in certain cases, is 
required for its success, and which in these cases is not always 
practicable by the pupil, though when he can practise it is reme- 
dial. This much it is incumbent on me to assert; great as is my 
admiration of the system, I cannot allow it to be infallible, and 
think—Anow it to be my duty so to declare to the public. That 
the non-infallibility of the system be generally and distinctly un- 
derstood is of use perhaps to both parties; it will prevent over 
sanguine expectation, disappointment, &c., and likewise divest 
Mr. Broster’s discovery of that air of imposture and quackery 
which always accompanies the promulgation of an infallible nos 
trum or a miraculous remedy. 

The next great point of the system to its power, is its perma- 
nence. As to this, no one I think but a perfect fool could forget 
the system; and the sooner He forgets it the better. We have 
plenty of fluent folly already in the world, without setting other 
founts a-flow. Men with no other faculty besides memory, and 
of that but a scanty endowment, must remember the system; and 
its good effects will be exactly as permanent as its practice. There 
is nothing further to be said upon this point. 

From the consideration of its permanent effects, the mind natu- 
rally flows to the progressive effects of the system. These I am 
happy to testify are not merely proportional to the time and quan- 
tity of the practice, but in a ratio vastly transcendant. In one 
week’s labour, you reap one week’s fruit; in two, you seem to 
reap four; in three, twelve; and so on. The difficulty, disagree- 
bility, and necessify of practising the system continually dimi- 
nish.* My own experience is my best evidence: for the first fort- 
night after my return from Mr. Broster’s I was but little better 
than before; in the next I was “a new man;” and now I often 
speak without any difficulty, seldom with much. The nature of 
my disposition is very inimical to the system; if I did or could 
perpetually speak in it, I should speak as perpetually well. Even 
under this unfavourable circumstance I feel perfectly confident that 
the difficulty and disagreeability of speaking in the system will, 
in my case, wear themselves out, and that I shall ultimately be 
able to speak as fast and as fluently as I can scribble: more than 
sufficient for my hearer’s satisfaction, perhaps, but at least quite 
enough for my own. 

The last material point in the system is, the difficulty of acquir 
ing its secret, the time and labour of acquiring its practice. To 
prevent this “* Discovery” from becoming a /ongitude or trisec- 
tion problem with my readers; to prevent country-parsons and 
village schoolmasters beginning with an El Dorado upon its foun- 
dation, and ending with a mad-house; in short, to prevent any one 


* Of course there are advances and recessions (always owing to accident o: 
neglect, however); but the average improvement is progressively steady. 
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puzzling his wits to no purpose or a bad one, this is sufficient: the 
secret of the system is not one, but multifold. It is no charm, nor 
panacea, neither a black riband round the throat, nor a bunch of 
**holy vervain’’ for the breast; neither Balm of Gilead, Tar-water, 
nor the “ Universal Restorative,”’ a potion, noran operation. Nei- 
ther Satan nor St. David are at the bottom of it: but Nature herself. 
By a long devotion to her service and a close examination of her 
secrets, in plain English, by long experience and native sagacity, 
this system was discovered. It has no other basis but Nature; and 
until some other person investigates her as long and Jaboriously, as 
sagaciously and successfully, its present discoverer will probably 
be its only one. The secret, I say, is multifold: it is made up of 
many secrets, all of different, many of opposite effects. From this 
it follows that to different cases, different secrets are applicable; to 
some, opposite ones. Yet it frequently happens that secrets of 
exactly opposite effects are to be applied to the same case, only at 
different stages. The simplicity, and at the same time, intricacy 
of the system are not its least remarkable features. Easy to be 
comprehended in its parts, but as a whole hardly to be compassed. 
Even if the secrets one and all stood rubric, even if they were 
published, known, and understood, they could be made but little 
use of: the grand secret is,—how, when, and to whom to apply 
them. My knowledge of the Brosterian system, intimate as it is 
with one part of it, and general as it is with all, would scarcely 
enable me to cure a parrot if it spoke with an impediment,—un- 
less, indeed, it happened to speak as I do myself. But complicated 
as it is, asa whole, no pupil can have any difficulty in understand- 
ing his part of it, at least if he can understand his prayers. As tq 
the time and labour of acquiring its practice, these are with some 
the work of a moment; with no one who is willing, more than a 
few days. 

This last point may be also put in the form of the following 
question,—How long a time is necessary for such instruction in 
the system as will render it permanently effective? To this I an- 
swer, that of course the difficulty not only of acquiring, but of per- 
severing in the practice, will depend on the disposition of the pu- 
pil and the nature of his case: some find none after the first mo- 
ment, hour, day, week, &c.; / find considerable still; and others 
may find it for ever. But the time necessary for instruction gene- 
rally falls short of two months, and is, I believe, mostly about one. 
Such at least was the case whilst I was at Mr. Broster’s. Some 
have found a week quite sufficient; some a day. 

I do not know that I have any thing further to add to the above 
sketch, but—that I never heard any pupil of this system, cured or 
uncured, regret the expense of it. For my own part, with the 
knowledge that I now have of the system, were it to be tried 
again, I would try it. I am, Sir, &c. 

London Mag.) G. D. 

Vou. VIL. No. 40.—Museum, 2¥ 
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SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 

ORIGINAL LETTERS OF DR. FRANKLIN, HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED, 
No. 1. To his Mother. 

Philadeiphia, Sept. 17, 1749 


Hon‘ Mother,—We received your kind Letter by this Post, and 
are glad to hear you still continue to enjoy such a share of Health. 
—Cousin Josiah and his Spouse arrived here hearty and well last 
Saturday noon; I met them the Evening before at Trenton, 30 
miles off and accompany’d them to Town. They went into their 
own House on Monday & I believe will do very well for he seems 
bent on Industry and she appears a discreet notable young woman. 
My Wife has been to see them every Day, calling in as she passes 
by, and I snspect has fallen in Love with our new Cousin, for she 
entertains me a deal when she comes home with what Cousin Sal- 
ly does and what Cousin Sally says & what a good contriver she is 
and the like. 

I believe it might be of service to me in the matter of getting in 
my debts, if | were to make a voyage to London; but I have not 
yet determined on it in my own mind, & think I am grown al- 
most too lazy to undertake it.— 

The Indians are gone homewards, loaded with presents; in a 
week or two the Treaty with them will be printed & I will send 
you one. 

My Love to Brother and sister Mecom & to all enquiring 
Friends. I am your dutiful Son 

B. Pranks 


No. 2. To his Daughter (afterwards Mrs. Rich. Bache). 
Reedy Island, Nov. 8th, 1764, 7 at night- 

My dear Sally,—We got down here at sunset having taken in 
more live stock at New Castle with some other things we wanted. 
Our good friends Mr. Galloway, Mr. Wharton and Mr. James 
came with me in the ship from Chester to New Castle and went 
ashore there. It was kind to favour me with their good company 
as far as they could. The affectionate leave taken of me by so 
many friends, at Chester was very endearing. God bless them 
and all Pennsylvania. 

My dear child, the natural prudence and goodness of heart God 
has blest you with, make it less necessary for me to be particular in 
giving you advice; I shall therefore only say, that the more atten- 
tively dutiful and tender you are towards your good Mamma, the 
more you will recommend yourself to me; but why should I men- 
tion ze When you have so much higher a promise in the command- 
ments that such conduct will recommend you to the favour of 
(cod—You know I have many enemies (all indeed on the public 
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aceount, for I cannot recollect that I have in a private capacity 
given just cause of offence to any one whatever) yet they are ene- 
mies, and very bitter ones, and you must expect their enmity will 
extend in some degree to you, so that your slightest indiscretions 
will be magnified into crimes, in order the more sensibly to wound 
and afflict me. It is therefore the more necessary for you to be 
extremely circumspect in all your behaviour that no advantage 
may be given to their malevolence. 

Go constantly to church, whoever preaches; the act of devotion 
in the common prayer book is your principal business there, and 
if properly attended to, will do more towards amending the heart 
than Sermons generally can do. For they were composed by men 
of much greater piety and wisdom than our common composers of 
sermons can pretend to be; and therefore I wish you would never 
miss the prayer days; yet I do not mean you should despise sermons 
even of the preachers you dislike, for the discourse is often much 
better than the man, as sweet and clear waters come through very 
dirty earth; I am the more particular on this head, as you seem- 
ed to express a little before I came away some inclination to leave 
our church which I would not. have you do. 

For the rest, | would only recommend to you in my absence to 
acquire those useful accomplishments, Arithmetic and Book-keep- 
ing. This you might do with ease if you would resolve not to see 
company on the hours you set apart for those studies—I think you 
and every body should if they could, have certain days or hours 
* * [a few lines lost} * * * she cannot be spoken with; but will 
be glad to see you at such a time. 

We expect to be at sea to-morrow if this wind holds, after which 
I shall have no opportunity of writing to you till I arrive (if it 
please God I do arrive) in England. I pray that his blessing may 
attend you which is worth more than a thousand of mine, tho’ 
they are never wanting. Give my love to your brother and sis- 
ter* as I cannot write to them and remember me affectionately to 
the young ladies your friends and to our good neighbours. 

I am my dear child Your affectionate father 
B. FRank.in. 


No. 3. To his Sister Mrs. Jane Mecom 

London, Jan. 18, 1772. 

My dear sister,—I received your kind letters of September 12 
and Nov. 9th.—I have now been some weeks returned from my 
journey through Wales, Ireland, Scotland and the north of Eng- 
land, which besides being an agreeable tour with a pleasant com- 
panion, has contributed to the establishment of my health, and this 
is the first ship I have heard of by which I could write to you. 


* Governor Franklin and lady. 
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I thank you for the receipts; they are as full and particular as one 
could wish—but can easily be practised only in America, no Bay- 
berry wax nor any Brassiletto being here to be had, at least to my 
knowledge. I am glad however that those useful arts that have 
been so long in our family, are now put down in writing. Some 
future branch my be the better for it.—It gives me pleasure that 
those little things sent by Jonathan proved agreeable to you. I 
write now to Cousin Williams to press the payment of the bond: 
there has been forbearance enough on my part, seven years or 
more without receiving any principal or interest. It seems as if 
the Debtor was like a whimsical man in Pennsylvania of whom it 
was said that it being against his Principle to pay Interest and 
against his interest to pay the Principal he paid neither one nor 
other. I doubt you have taken too old a pair of Glasses, being 
tempted by their magnifying greatly. But people in chusing 
should only aim at remedying the defect. The glasses that ena- 
ble them to see as well at the same distance they used to hold 
their book or work while their eyes were good are those they 
should chuse, not such as make them see better, for such contri- 
bute to hasten the time when still older glasses will be necessary. 
All who have seen my grandson agree with you, in their ac- 
counts of his being an uncommonly fine boy, which brings often 
afresh to my mind the idea of my son Franky tho’ now dead 36 
years, whom I have seldom since seen equalled in every thing and 
whom to this day I cannot think of without a sigh—Mr. Bache is 
here. I found him at Preston in Lancashire with his mother and 
sisters, very agreeable people and I brought him to London with 
me. I very much like his behaviour. He returns in the next 
ship to Philadelphia. The gentleman who brought your last let- 
ter, Mr. Fox, staid but a few minutes with me, and has not since 
ealled as I desired him to do. I shall endeavour to get the arms 
you desire for Cousin Coffin; Having now many letters to write, 
I can now only add my love to cousin Jenny and that Sally Frank- 
lin presents her duty; Mrs. Stephenson desires to be affectionately 
remembered. I am as ever your affectionate brother 
B. Frankwiy. 


DP PA, FR 


_———e 
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P.S. No arms of The Folgers are to be found in the Herald’s 
office. I am persuaded it was originally a Flemish family which 
came over with many others from that country in Qu. Elizabeth’s 
time flying from the persecution then raging there. 


NOTES, 


Dr. Franklin had three children, of whom the eldest Francis Folger Franklin 
died in childhood, his second son William was the Governor of New Jersey and 
sided with the crown in the revolutionary contest; his only daughter Sarah, was 
married to Mr. Richard Bache mentioned above, whose children and grand chil- 
dren now reside in Philadelphia. 

, Cousin Josiah mentioned in the first letter was Dr. Franklin’s nephew, a son of 
his favdurite sister Jane €o0 whom the last of thre alove letters is addressed. 


[London Mag 





SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 
IMPERFECT DRAMATIC ILLUSIONS, 


A pay is said to be well or ill acted in proportion to the sceni- 
cal illusion produced. Whether such illusion can in any case be 
perfect, is not the question. The nearest approach to it, we are 
told, is, when the actor appears wholly unconscious of the pre- 
sence of spectators. In tragedy—in all which is to affect the feel- 
ings—this undivided attention to his stage business, seems indis- 
pensable. Yet it is, in fact, dispensed with every day by our 
cleverest tragedians; and, while these references to an audience, 
in the shape of rant or sentiment, are not too frequent or palpable, 
a sufficient quantity of illusion for the purposes of dramatic inte- 
rest may be said to be produced in spite of them. But, tragedy 
apart, it may be inquired whether in certain characters in comedy, 
especially those which are a little extravagant, or which involve 
some notion repugnant to the moral sense, it is not a proof of the 
highest skill in the comedian when, without absolutely appealing 
to an audience, he keeps up a tacit understanding with them; and 
makes them, unconsciously to themselves, a party in the scene. 
The utmost nicety is required in the mode of doing this; but we 
speak only of the great artists in the profession. 

The most mortifying infirmity in human nature, to feel in our- 
selves, or to contemplate in another is, perhaps, cowardice. To 
see a coward done to the life upon a stage would produce any 
thing but mirth. Yet we most of us remember Jack Bannister’s 
cowards. Could any thing be more agreeable, more pleasant? 
We loved the rogues. How was this effected but by the exquisite 
art of the actor in a perpetual sub-insinuation to us the spectators, 
even in the extremity of the shaking fit, that he was not half such 
a coward as we took him for?—We saw all the common symptoms 
of the malady upon him; the quivering lip, the cowering knees, 
the teeth chattering; and could have sworn “ that man was fright- 
ened.”” But we forgot all the while—or kept it almost a secret to 
ourselves—that he never once lost his self-possession; that he let 
out by a thousand droll looks and gestures—meant at us, and not 
at all supposed to be visible to his*fellows in the scene, that his 
confidence in his own resources had never once deserted him. 
Was this a genuine picture of a coward? or not rather a likeness, 
which the clever artist contrived to palm upon us instead of an 
original; while we secretly connived at the delusion for the pur- 
pose of greater pleasure, than a more genuine counterieiting of the 
imbecility, helplessness, and utter self-desertion, which we know 
to be concomitants of cowardice in real life, could have given us? 

Why are misers so hateful in the world, and so endurable on the 
stage, but because the skilful actor by a sort of sub-reference, rather 
than direct appeal to us, disarms the character of a great deal of its 
odiousness, by seeming to engage our compassion for the insecure 
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tenure by which he holds his money bags and parchments? By 
this subtle vent half of the hatefulness of the character—the self- 
closeness with which in real life it coils itself up from the sympa- 
thies of men—evaporates. The miser becomes sympathetic; i. e. 
is no genuine miser. Here again a diverting likeness is substituted 
for a very disagreeable reality. 

Spleen, irritability—the pitiable infirmities of old men, which 
produce only pain to behold in the realities, counterfeited upon a 
stage, divert not altogether for the comic appendages to them, but 
in part from an inner conviction that they are being acted before 
us; that a likeness only is going on, and not the thing itself. They 
slease by being done under the life, or beside it; not fo the life. 
When Gatty acts an old man, is he angry indeed? or only a plea- 
sant counterfeit, just enough of a likeness to recognise, without 
pressing upon us the uneasy sense of reality ? 

Comedians, paradoxical as it may seem, may be too natural. It 
was the case with a late actor. Nothing could be more earnest or 
true than the manner of Mr. Emery; this told excellently in his 
Tyke, and characters of a tragic cast. But when he carried the 
same rigid exclusiveness of attention to the stage business, and 
wilful blindness and oblivion of every thing before the curtain into 
his comedy, it produced a harsh anddissonant effect. He was out 
of keeping with the rest of the Persone Dramatis. There was 
as little link between him and them as betwixt himself and the 
audience. He was a third estate, dry, repulsive, and unsocial to 
all. Individually considered, his execution was masterly. But 
comedy is not this unbending thing; for this reason, that the same 
degree of credibility is not required of it as to serious scenes. The 
degrees of credibility demanded to the two things may be illus- 
trated by the different sort of truth which we expect when a man 
tells us a mournful or a merry story. If we suspect the former of 
falsehood in any one tittle, we reject it altogether. Our tears re- 
fuse to flow at a suspected imposition. But the teller of a mirth- 
ful tale has latitude allowed him. We are content with less than 
absolute truth. °Tis the same with dramatic illusion. We con- 
fess we love in comedy to see an audience naturalized behind the 
scenes, taken in into the interest of the drama, welcomed as by- 
standers however. There is Something ungracious in a comie 
actor holding himself aloof from all participation or concern with 
those who are come to be diverted by him. Macbeth must see 
the dagger, and no ear but his own be told of it; but an old fool 
in farce may think he sees something, and by conscious words and 
looks express it, as plainly as he can speak, to pit, box, and gal- 
lery. When an impertinent in tragedy, an Osric for instance, 
breaks in upon the serious passions of the scene, we approve of 
the contempt with which he is treated. But when the pleasant 
impertinent of comedy, in a piece purely meant to give delight, 
and raise mirth out of whimsical perplexities, worries the studious 
man with taking up his leisure, or making his house his home, the 
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same sort of contempt expressed (however natural) would de- 
stroy the balance of delight in the spectators. To make the in- 
trusion comic, the actor who plays the annoyed man must a little 
desert nature; he must, in short, be thinking of the audience, and 
express only so much dissatisfaction and peevishness as is consist- 
ent with the pleasure of comedy. In other words, his perplexity 
must seem half put on. If he repel the intruder with the sober 
set face of a man in earnest, and more especially if he deliver his 
expostulations in a tone, which in the world must necessarily pro- 
voke a duel: his reaj-life manner will destroy the whimsical and 
purely dramatic existence of the other character (which, to render 
it comic demands an antagonist comicality on the part of the cha- 
racter opposed to it), and convert what was meant for mirth, rather 
than belief, into a downright piece of impertinence indeed, which 
would raise no diversion in us, but rather stir pain, to see inflicted 
in earnest upon any worthy person. A very judicious actor (in 
most of his parts) seems to have fallen into an error of this sort in 
his playing with Mr. Wrench in the farce of Free and Easy. 
Many instances would be tedious; these may suffice to show 
that comic acting at least does not always demand from the per- 
former that strict abstraction from all reference to an audience, 
which is exacted of it; but that in some cases a sort of compromise 
may take place, and all the purposes of dramatic delight be attain- 
ed by a judicious understanding, not too openly announced, be- 
tween the ladies and gentlemen—on both sides of the eurtain. 
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Tue feeble growth or total absence of eloquence, before Lerd 
Erskine, is a standing contumely against the English Bar. But 
however common-place the reproach, there is something curiously 
anomalous in the fact. Civil liberty is not alone the noblest ob- 
ject, but the true source of legitimate eloquence. Yet France, with 
her absolute monarchy and corresponding institutions, produced 
respectable if not accomplished models of oratory in her courts, 
when England, with a free constitution and the most popular of 
tribunals, had not one advocate penetrated with the sacredness, or 
conscious of the dignity of his calling. 

This penury at the Bar contrasts still more curiously with the 
redundant eloquence of English poetry and prose. Hume has sug- 
gested as a cause, that the study of our law requires the drudgery 
of a whole life; that its genius is intolerant, if not incapable, of elo- 
quence. But French jurisprudence, somewhat less technical, was 
quite as laborious—embracing the learning of text-books and com- 
mentators, criminalists and civilians, to a vast extent. The ex- 
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ample of France, therefore, refuted Hume’s suggestion, even when 
he wrote. That of Lord Erskine, with some exceptions still 
nearer, deprives it of all colour at the present day. Successful 
practice at the Bar is compatible, perhaps even congenial, not with 
eloquence alone, but with liberal attainments and the highest range 
of knowledge, in publie business, literature and science. This po- 
sition, half a century ago, would scarce have been admitted to the 
dignity of paradox, or the honours of refutation. There is now no 
truth more conspicuously proved by living example. 

But whence the singular phenomenon of a long and seemingly 
hopeless barrenness of oratory in our courts? Probably no single 
cause produced or can account for it. One seems to be that the 
sphere of oratory at the English Bar was greatly, and is still con- 
siderably, circumscribed. Up to the 7th William IIL. the law dis- 
allowed full defence by counsel, at least the Judges did, in felony 
and treason; and it continues to be withheld in felonies even now. 
No such restriction ever existed in France. There the advocate 
escorted the accused through every stage and every step of the 
trial, upon the facts and circumstances as well as the law of the 
ease. But the chief and blighting influence in England appears to 
have been the tyranny and insolence with which the judges and 
crown-lawyers abused justice and enslaved the Bar, on the one side 
—the corrupt and quailing spirit of the Bar itself, on the other. 

The name of Lord Bacon is justly held the pride and glory of 
his country; but it were well for his country and his fame that he 
had never been chancellor, law-oflicer, or lawyer; this, without re- 
ference to the trite subject-matter of his impeachment and disgrace. 
The sagacious spirit, rich imagination, and nervous style of Bacon, 
must be sought elsewhere than in his pleadings and judgments ; 
or, if any traits be discerned, they are subordinate and rare. The 
disastrous servility and sordid ambition of this great man are truly 
mournful. He not only prostituted hjs conscience, but sacrificed 
his taste, in pure sycophancy to the pedant king. His reasoning 
power, in the philosopher supreme, degenerates with the lawyer 
to curious sophistry —his wit and learning to quaint pedantry and 
puerile allusion—his court panegyrics to flatteries and conceits, 
Witness the arguments in support of imposts by prerogative, against 
the privileges of habeas corpus and bail; his speeches in the Star- 
chamber against law, liberty, and reason; and his various personal 
addresses and allusions to the sovereign. Presenting a petition of 
grievances, unwillingly, as organ of the House of Commons, to the 
Harlequin-Solomon on the throne, he says, * Only this, excellent 
sovereign, let not the sound of grievances, though it be sad, seem 
harsh to your princely ear. It is but gemilus columba—the 
mourning of a dove, &c.”’ One of the pleadings least unworthy 
of him is his charge in the Star-chamber on the duelling case. But 
even here, though untrammelled by politics, he volunteers a servile 
homage to the insolence of aristocracy and power. The offenders, 
it should be observed, were not of the higher orders. “ It is not,” 
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says he, “‘ amiss sometimes in government, that the greater sort be 
admonished by an example made in the meaner, and that the dog 
be beaten before the lion.” The sycophant lawyer, who thus 
violated British justice and vilified human nature, could never 
touch the eloquence of the Bar—which is essentially the eloquence 
of justice, humanity, and freedom. It would have even been a 
state-crime in the eyes of Lord Bacon. He denounced a barrister 
(Whitlocke) in the Star-chamber, for the offence of presuming to 
give his opinion as counsel on a question of prerogative. But at 
last the most auspicious occurrence of his life—his disgrace, disen- 
chanted and released him; and now, abandoning courts and kings 
and politics, for solitude, philosophy, and science, his genius as- 
suming its proper stature and natural movements, produced those 
writings which have not merely immortalized his name, but re- 
deemed or cast into shade the vices of his life and charaeter. 

Sir Edward Coke’s is another name repeated by lawyers with 
something of idolatry. It is almost an impertinent truism to say, 
that he was profoundly learned in the law—that he even possessed 
stamina and acquirements which might have made an orator—a 
sagacity acute and clear, if slightly fantastical—valuable and varied 
reading—-a minute acquaintance with the remains and models of 
antiquity. But these endowments were lost upon the grovelling 
lawyer and servile politician. It is true, indeed, that as he had 
deeply imbibed, so he strenuously defended the principles of the 
ancient common law of tenures. But again, his conscience here 
was not tried very severely; and he seems governed not so much 
by a sense of legal right and enlightened justice, as by the crazy 
zeal of an antiquary for a favourite pursuit. In his capacity of a 
criminal and constitutional lawyer, he appears alike recreant to law 
and freedom. The Star-chamber jurisdiction was vindicated ‘and 
praised by him. He justified the legality of benevolences, after 
having previously declared against them. He gave a shuffling ap- 
probation of imposts by the crown, and held that persons com- 
mitted by warrant of the privy council, for secrets of state (arcana 
imperii) were not entitled to habeas corpus and bail. He read, 
it is true, a pitiable recantation of this last opinion in parliament, 
at a subsequent period, and iga succeeding reign, being now con- 
verted into a patriot by his Tirece at court! Defending himself 
with one of his habitual conceits, that ‘his decision was not yet 
twenty-one years old, but under age,”’ and the still more revolting 
judicial reason, “that many traitors were confined per mandatum 
concilii at the time,”’ he adds, with something between effrontery 
and naiveté, “I confess when I read Stamford agjd had it in my 
hands, I was of that opinion, at the council table ; but when I per- 
ceived that some members of this house were taken away even in 
the face of this house, and sent to prison, and when / was not afar 
off from that place myself, | went back to my book, and would 
not quit till [Thad satisfied myself.’ No one at all versed in 
English history, is uninformed of his behaviour to Raleigh and 
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Essex on their trials. After outraging the most accomplished 
scholar, the most gallant gentleman, and perhaps the truest patriot 
of his age with the rhetoric of such expressions, as ‘ vile,” “ exe- 
crable,’”’ * odious,”’ “ viper,”’ * traitor,’’-—and this, iniquitously 
breaking in upon the just defence of a man speaking for his life 
and honour; he says, ‘the king’s safety and thy clearing cannot 
agree—go to, I will lay thee on thy back for the arrantest traitor, 
&e. At length one even of those unprincipled commissioners who 
condemned Raleigh, had the grace to blush at the scandalous rul- 
fianism of the crown counsel. “ Be not,’’ said Lord Cecil, * so 
impatient, Mr. Attorney,—give him leave to speak.’’—* How!’ 
exclaims Mr. Attorney, **if I be not patiently heard, you encour- 
age traitors, and discourage us. I am the king’s sworn servant, 
and must speak.” The following note next follows in the report 
of the trial—** Wr. .d//orney now sat down in a chafe, and 
would not speak until the commissioners urged and entreated 
him. .2fter much ado he went on and made a large repetition, 
&c. and at the repeating of some things, Sir Walter interrupted 
him, saying, ‘he did him wrong.’”’’ Thou art,’ rejoins Mr. 
’ 5 5 

Attorney, “the most vile and execrable traitor that ever lived.”’ 
— You speak,”’ says Raleigh, “ barbarously, indiscreetly, and un- 
civilly.” The demeanour of the illustrious prisoner throughout 
this singular contest presents a noble opposition of calm dignity, 
high breeding, and superior reason. The petulance of the court 
minion “ sitting down in a chafe,”’ is a finishing trait of character. 
Eloquence, according to Longinus, is denied the political slave 
The maxim applies equally to the political minion. He may be, 
like Sir Edward Coke, a pedant, a sophist,—at most, a rhetorician. 
It is denied him to be an orator. The foregoing are revolting 
proofs of his servility and insolence. The following still more cu- 
rious morceau from his elaborate speech in the gunpowder treason 
case, may be taken as an example of his quaintnesses, conceits, and 
eo on the most solemn occasioms—with the additional sin 
of buffoonery. 

“S$. P. Q. R. was sometimes taken for these words, Senatus Populusque Ro- 
manus ; the * Senate and People of Rome :’ but now they may truly be expressed 
thus,—Stultus populus querit Romam—‘ a foglish people that runneth to Rome.’ 
(Next comes the following apologue.) ‘THB cat having a long time preyed upon 
the mice, the poor creatures at lust, for their safety, contained themselves within 
their holes; but the cat finding his prey to cease, as being known tothe mice, that 
he was indeed thear caemy and a cat, deviseth this course following, viz. changeth 
his hue, getteth on a religious habit, shaveth his crewn, walks gravely by thei 
holes. And vet perceiving that the mice kept their holes, and looking out, sus- 
pected the worst, he formally, and futher-like, said unto them, Quod fueram non 
sum, frater: caput aspice tonsem J’ *Oh, brother, lam not as you take me for, no 
more a cat; see my habit and shaven crown!’ Hereupon some of the more 
credulous au! fold among them were again by this deceit snatched up: and, there- 
fore, when afterwards he came as befoye to entice them forth, they would come 
out no more, but answered Cor bi restat idem, vix tibi presto idem. * Talk what 
you can, we will never believe you; you bave still a cat’s heart within you. You 
do not watch and pray, but you watch to prey’ And so have the Jesuits, yea, 
and priests too, for they are all joined in the tails, like Sampson’s foxes, P.phraim 
against Manasses, and Manasses against Ephraim, but beth against Judah.” 


> 
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Much would be expected from the new impulses and impwved 
English style which marked the reign of Charles I. But not a 
man appeared at the Bar to burst its fetters or so much as clank its 
chains, even during those stirring moments when the vindication 
of principles and the shock of parties unmanacled the genius of the 
nation and of liberty. Lord Clarendon (then Mr. Hyde) has left 
a striking sketch of what the ministers of English law were at this 
period. ‘It is,’’? he says, ‘no marvel that an irregular, extrava- 
gant, arbitrary power, like a torrent hath broke in upon us, when 
our banks and our bulwarks, the laws, are in the custody of per- 
sons who have rendered that study and profession, which in all 
ages had been of an honourable estimation, so contemptible and 
vile, that it would tempt men to that quarrel with the law itself, 
which Marcius had to the Greek tongue, who thought it a mockery 
to learn that language, the masters of which lived in bondage.” 
The ship-money case, a spectacle of animating and sublime excite- 
ment, failed to exalt the counsel to the level of the subject. As 
dry technical law arguments, their speeches prove ability and re- 
search—no more. Mr. Halborne, one of the counsel for Hampden, 
after “ hoping his Majesty will excuse them’”’ for arguing the case 
at all, throws out a timid, tampering allusion to the bearings of the 
case as a matter of state and government. ‘If,’’ he says, “any 
matter or consideration of state come in my way, I will tread as 
lightly as I ean. I shall be very wary and tender.” But the 
Chief Justice (Finch) soon rebukes him by saying, “ It belongs 
not to the Bar to talk of government.’”” Even the ambitious daring 
spirit of St. John, also counsel against the crown, reposed in a dis- 
quisition purely technical and legal. This may be explained upon 
either of two suppositions—that the more active and independent 
of the Bar disdained it as a theatre for their ambition; or they de- 
spaired of a struggle on such unequal terms with profligate and all- 
powerful judges. The House of Commons was, in truth, the only 
arena, where the first and dearest liberty—the liberty of speech, 
wrestled for existence. It was there the champions of power and 
liberty, of monarchy and the people, the ambitious and the faithful, 
the patriot, the zealot, the courtier, the demagogue, respectively 
arrayed themselves. There was displayed the sage yet inspiring 
eloquence of Pym, who felt from his advanced years, only the pre- 
cious advantage of grave authority and maturer counsel, together 
with that rare and still more precious disregard of death and danger 
—the essential spring of all great enterprise—which a spirit above 
the common order derives from the reflection, that he stakes but 
a few sad years of remaining infirmity and age, against his coun- 
try’s freedom and his own glory. There shone forth the noble 
ambition and gallant patriotism of Hampden—the dark, ardent, 
subtle, daring and dangerous spirit of St. John—the generous faith 
and honest hatred of Holles—the artful, sagacious, yet enthusiast 
genius of the younger Vane—and, it should not be omitted, the 
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respectable virtue of Clarendon, and the classic patriotism of Falk- 
land. 

During the Commonwealth the Bar continued barren and de- 
graded as before. The Judges, indeed, used their absolute autho- 
rity with some appearance of decorum, and sometimes an eloquent 
appeal to the obvious sense of the laws—the rights of Englishmen 
—the sacredness of justice—the common feelings of humanity, 
rang in the courts, to the very hearts of the people. But it is the 
accused, not the counsel, who is inspired to a passing movement ol 
eloquence. Colonel Lilburne, a remarkable person of that period, 
addresses the jury on his trial in the following bold, eloquent, and 
affecting strain :— 

“ And therefore, as a freeborn Englishman, and as a true Christian that now 
stands in the sight and presence of God, with an upright heart and conscience, 
and with a cheerful countenance, I cast my life, and the lives of all the honest 
freemen of England, into the hands of God, and his gracious protection, and into 
the care and conscience of my honest jury, who, I again declare, by the law of 
England, are the conservators and sole judges of my lite, having inherent in them 
alone the judicial power of the law, as well as fact; you judges that sit there, 
being no more, if you please, but cyphers to pronounce the sentence, or their 
elerks to say amen to them; being at the best, in your original, but the Norman 
Conqueror’s intruders. And therefore, you, gentlemen of the jury, are my sole 


judges, the keepers of my life, at whose hands the Lord will require my blood. 


Therefore I desire you to know your power, and consider your duty both to God, 
fo me, to your own selves, and to your country. And the gracious assisting spi- 
rit and presence of the Lord God Omnipotent, the Governor of Heaven and Earth, 
and all things therein contained, go along with you, give counsel and direct you, 
to that which is just, and for his glory!” 


The following note is subjoined to this passage in the record of 
the trial: 


“ The people with a loud voice now cried amen, amen, and gave an extraordi 
nary great hum; which made the judges look something untowardly about them, and 
caused Major-geueral Skippon to send for three more fresh companies of foot- 
soldiers.” 

After the Restoration, too, when the Bar, more oppressed by 
the judges, became still more barren of virtue, eloquence, and re- 
putation, the regicides, so called, and others upon whom the reac- 
tion fell, defended themselves in person, with an eloquence of pe- 
euliar and striking character—-fervid, redundant, figurative, and 
sincere; but so tinged with sectarian bigotry and fanatical inspira- 
tion—so overcharged with huge metaphor and Scriptural allusion, 
as to be alike alien to the business of the world and the principles 
of taste. Vane defended himself wiih capacity as well as enthu- 
siasm—vindicating triumphantly his innocence of the particular 
treasons, but glorying in a cause, the sanctity of which he was 
prepared to seal with his blood.” The trials of Russell and Sidney 
are memorable as atrocious mockeries of justice and the law. In 


* The verdict and the sentence against Vane were notoriously illegal; and 
Charles promised to interpose his prerogative of mercy. But, as if for the sake of 
sharing the infamy of the court and jury, he violated his royal word. There is 
another party, in retrospect, to this base transaction :—it is Hume, who has disin 
geenugusly sturred it over in his Histyss 
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a word, Jefferies was the judge. Lord Russell, according to Hume, 
made a weak defence. ‘The fairer presumption is, that he saw de- 
fence was unavailing; and this seeming weakness was a resigned 
and virtuous tranquillity ;—perhaps he also yielded something to 
his amiabie nature, unwilling to compromise his family and friends 
by using a tone of more frank and undaunted freedom. Sidney, a 
republican and sage, whose talents were more exercised, and who 
aspired more at the setting splendour of a nobile lethum, detended 
himself with greater expertness and ¢c/at. But neither affected 
eloquence ; and the Bar, whilst these two illustrious patriots were 
judicially murdered by infamous juries and a tyrant judge, remain- 
ed silent as the grave. The trials of Hampden (the grandson), 
prosecuted, or persecuted, for a misdemeanour, when the charge 
of treason broke down—of Sir Samuel Barnardiston, tried fora 
similar offence, in gross violation of private correspondence be- 
taveen friends—both admitting full defence by counsel, yet exhis 
bit no traces of eloquence. In the next short reign, disastrous te 
the sovereign, but auspicious to the nation, one occasion occurred 
which should have waked the eloquence of earth and heaven—the 
trial of the Seven Bishops. But even in these proceedings, long 
and laboured as they are, the accused, invested with all that is 
most inspiring in personal innocence, devoted patriotism, spiritual 
veneration, and political liberty—the public heart beating for their 
destiny, and bowing homage at their feet—the first talents of the 
Bar—Lord (then Mr.) Somers, the finest talent of the country, 
engaged in the defence—with all this, the pleadings never rise be- 
yond plain reasoning and mere legal research. 

In fine, so paralyzed was the Bar, that it continued impervious 
and unaffected by the electric virtue of the Revolution. Even 
when the 8th William ILI. provided the aid of counsel to address 
the jury in treason, the advocate seemed unconscious of the re- 
moval of his bonds, and the enlargement of his sphere of liberty. 
The first case under the statute was that of Rockwood. Sir Ben- 
jamin Shower, his leading counsel, and a person of the first emi- 
nence at the Bar, scarcely availed himself of his privilege. Like 
a manumitted slave, he dared not yet persuade himself that he was 
free. He seems afraid of volunteering even an objection of law. 
‘« My Lord,” he says, ‘‘ we are assigned as counsel in pursuance 
of an act of parliament, and we hope that nothing which we shall 
say in defence of our client will be imputed to ourselves. If,’’ he 
continues, ** we refused to appear, we thought it would be a procla- 
mation to the world that we distrusted your candour towards us in 
our future practice on other occasions.”’ It should not be passed 
over that the Chief Justice—and it was Holt—cuts him short, ra- 
ther churlishly, with— Look you, Sir Benjamin Shower, go on 
with your objections; let us hear what you have to say.’”’ And, 
after all, there is nothing like a set speech in defence to the jury. 

A new and illustrious age of literature—the age of refined lan- 
guage, pure taste, polished style, and chastened eloquence—of wit, 
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and sense, and fancy, and philosophy—-now succeeded, or had alrea- 
dy commenced. But it was the age peculiarly of fine writing,—with 
so much, therefore, of the excellences of art and discipline, as to. 
be unfavourable to the bold and tumultuous license of diction, con- 
struction, and emotion, which Oratory asserts for herself. The 
style of Swift would be admirable at the Bar; but it should never, 
as indeed it could never, be the leading one. How much of what 
is called Swift’s style resides in his singular cast of thought, wit, 
humour, wisdom, and imagination! And who could be endured as 
his imitator? It is, then, not at all surprising that the Bar, which 
had already failed to seize a congenial style of eloquence by which 
it was surrounded, should not adopt that which was uncongenial 
to it. Accordingly, in the most important trials of this period, 
political or private, there is nothing beyond short and negligent 
statement, and desultory or interlocutory discussion between the 
court and all the counsel of both sides. The affair of the Duchess 
of Norfolk affording matter the most prolific of eloquence in later 
times—the basest profligacy and the highest rank—was treated 
without eloquence, or even a set speech. In the trial of Sacheve- 
rel, at the bar of the Lords, the speeches of Lawyers are decidedly 
inferior. In the case of Franklin, tried for a libel in “ The Crafts- 
man,” written by Lord Bolingbroke, the defence is not alone in- 
eloquent, but common-place. 

At length, when about the middle of the century that eloquence 
of free minds, created and inspired by Lord Chatham with little 
aid, and sustained by him without an equal, flourished in the se- 
nate, the Bar felt something of sympathy or emulation, and ven- 
tured in the wake of parliament, upon the untried current of ora- 
tory. The best, and one of the first specimens of this new elo- 
quence in the courts, is to be found in the trial of Elizabeth Can- 
ning—one of the most truly curious affairs ia the history of our 
jurisprudence. Nine innocent lives were compromised, and two 
creatures on the verge of execution, ** because,”’ as a witty foreigner 
then in England said, “ Elizabeth was pretty and could tell lies.’’ 
Ile might have added, because jurors were blockheads, and the 
populece credulous and cruel. Those who are not acquainted with 
this trial, which made so much noise in its day, will understand 
enough of it from the following sketch, somewhat humorously 
dramatised, but mainly correct, by the same foreigner in his im- 
mortal defence of the family of Calas. 

* Elizabeth had quitted the house of her parents, and disappeared for a month, 
wher she returned thin, emagiated, and her clothes in rags, ‘ Good God ! in what 
condition are you returned! Where have you been? Whence are youcome? What 
has befallen you?’ ‘ Alas, my dear aunt, as I passed through Moorfields, in order 
to return home, two strong ruffians threw me down, robbed me, and carried me 
off to a house ten miles from London.’ 

“Her aunt and her neighbours wept at this tale. ‘Oh, my dear child! Was it 
not to the house of that infamous Mrs. Webb, that the ruffians conveyed you? for 
she lives about ten miles from town ? ‘ Yes, aunt, it was to Mrs. Webb’s.”’ ‘Toa 
great house on the right” ‘Yes, aunt.’ The neighbours then described Mrs 
Webb: and the voung Canning agreed, that she was exactly such a woman as 
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they described her. One of them told Miss Canning, that people played aH night 
in that woman’s house; that it was a cut-throat place, where young men resorted 
to lose their money and ruin themselves, ‘Indeed it is a cut-throat place,’ re- 
plied Elizabeth Canning. ‘They do worse,’ said another neighbour, ‘ those two 
suffans, who are cousins to Mrs. Webb, go on the highway, take up all the pretty 
girls they meet, and oblige them to live on bread and water, until they consent to 
abandon themselves to the gamblers in the house.’ ‘Good God! | suppose they 
obliged you, my dear niece, to live upon bread and water.’ ‘ Yes, aunt,’” &c. &c 


The victims of this girl’s wicked falschoods having been saved, 
she was herself indicted for perjury. Her trial afforded the strong- 
est excitement and the finest sphere to the counsel, and, for the 
first time, notin vaio. Their speeches aim at dialectics in a better 
style, the constructions and movements, and energy, and fervour 
of legitimate declamation—something, in fine, which may be called 
elaborate and avowed oratory. The more inspiring side, from the 

eculiarity of the case, was that of the crown—on behalf of which 

Ir. Davy made an excellent reply. A single passage from his 
peroration will suffice as an example, and deserves moreover to be 
quoted for its eloquence. 


* Of all the crimes (says he) the human heart can conceive, perjury is the most 
impious and detestable. But the guilt of this person is so transcendent as to defy 
aggravation. To call upon the God of truth, in the most solemn form, and on the 
most awful occasion, to attest a falsehood—to imprecate the vengeance of Heaven 
upon her guilty head—to prostitute the law of the land to the vilest purpose—to 
triumph on the destruction of an innocent fellow-creature—to commit a murder 
with the sword of justice—and then, having stript her own heart of all humanity, 
to insinuate herself, by all the arts of hypocrisy into the compassion of others— 


such is the peculiar sin of this person, not yet twenty years of age !” 


The progress of eloquence from this period, and the distinctive 
merits of those who became eminent in the new generation which 
immediately succeeded at the bar, demands, even in mere outline. 
a separate notice. 


TIVOLI. 
BY WILLIAM SOTHEBY 


%Spinit! who lovest to live unseen, 

By brook, or pathless dell, 
Where wild woods burst the rocks between, 
And floods, in streams of silver sheen, 

Gush from their flinty cell! 


*t Or where the ivy weaves her woof, 
And climbs the crag alone, 

Haunts the cool grotto, daylight proof, 

Where loitering drops that wear the roof, 
Turn all beneath to stone ; 


“Shield me from summer’s blaze of day, 
From noon-tide’s fiery gale, 

And as thy waters round me play, 

Beneath th’ o’ershadowing cavern lay, 
Till Twilight spreads her veil. 

“Then guide me where the wandering moon 
Rests on Mecenas’ wall, 

And echoes at night’s solemn noon 

In Tivoli’s soft shades attune 
The peaceful water-fall, 
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“ Again they float before my sight 
The bower, the flood, the glade; 

Again on yon romantic height 

The Sibvl’s temple towers in light, 
Above the dark cascade. 

**Down the steen cliff | wind my way 
Atong the dim retreat, 

And, ’mid the torrents’ deafening bray, 

Dash from my brow the foam away, 
Where clashing cataracts meet. 


= And now | leave the rocks below, 
And, issuing forth from night, 

View, on the Wakes that sun-ward flow, 

A thousand rainbows round me glow 


And arch my way with lig 
** Again the myrtles o’er me breathe, 
Fresh flowers my path perfume, 
Round cliff and cave wild tendrils wreathe,~ 
And from the groves that bend beneath 
Low trail their purple bloom. 
“ Thou grove, thou glade « f Tivoli, 
Dark flood, and rivulet clear, 
Uhat wind, where’er you wander by, 
A stream of beauty on the eve, 
Of music on the ear: 


‘And thou, that when the wandering moor 
Ulumed the rocky dell, 

Didst to my charmed ear attune 

the echoes of Night’s solermn noon, 
Spirit unseen! farewell! 

** Farewell'—O’er many a realm I go, 
My natal isle to greet, 

Where summer sunbeams mildly glow, 

And sea-winds health and freshness blow 
O’er Freedom's hallow’d seat. 

“ Yet, there, to thy romantic spot 
Shall Fancy oft retire, 

And hail the bower, the stream, the grot, 

Where Earth’s sole Lord the world forgot, 
And Horace smote tlhe lyre.” 
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